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floor shift, bucket seats, console, headrests optional. 


Rambler wins 1963 Motor Trend 
"Car of the Year"Award 


America’s most wanted automotive honor, 
the coveted “Car of the Year” Award from 
Motor Trend Magazine, goes to Rambler ’63 
over all other cars. Big reason: A whole 
host of new and major Rambler better- 
ments which are available in no other cars. 

Most important betterment is all-new 
Advanced Unit Construction in Rambler 
Classic Six and Ambassador V-8 — a years- 
ahead breakthrough in car building. It 
provides vastly increased strength and 
solidity— permits long, flowing lines in 
a car almost 3 inches lower, yet with full 


headroom for six 6-footers — brings amaz- 
ingly easier entrance and exit, with curved 
glass side windows that permit doors to 
curve into the roof. 

A major new development in power 
transfer— Tri-Poised Power — brings a new 
velvety smoothness at all car speeds. The 
entire car is so trouble-free and service-free, 
it’s the longest-lasting Rambler ever. 

Come see and try the ’63 Ramblers — the 
most beautiful Ramblers ever built— now 
at your Rambler dealer. 

American Motors— Dedicated To Excellence 


RAMBLER 



THE NEW SHAPE OF QUALITY 



Rambler awarded 1963 
CAR OF THE YEAR 
Trophy by 

MotorTrend Magarine 




Forgot it?.. .Forget it. 


The new Remington Lektronic II shaver is cord-free. Lets you shave wherever you are. 


What a snap! This Remington goes right 
with you. No cord, no plug. Just com- 
fort. Any place you are. you get a close, 
clean shave. Energy cells inside store up 
the most convenient shaving m town. 
There's a cord tucked away in the case, 
if you forget to recharge. Just plug it in. 



and you’re shaving. NOT!': On the 
Remington head — 4 roller combs for 
twice the comfort. Seems like you're 
rolling your whiskers off. Cord or cord- 
less. Lektronic 11 is the best thing thaTs 
happened to your face since your wife 
kissed you. . 



I M p E n I * L eoowN pouR-ooon 

A provocative cJtaUengc to directors oj America'’ s major corporations 


III tlic next few days, yon and tlie executive oillcers of 
your firm uill be iinited to accept new Inipenal.s for 
personal comparison with your present cars. 

Since yon probably own one or more luxury car.s, 
you’ll c|nickly note dilferenccs about an Imperial. Its 
cjuiet approach to elegance. I'lie unusual .spacionsnes.s 
and comfort inside. I'liese are unic|iie; for only Imperial’s 
body is both full-sized and unshared with lesser cars. 

^’ou’ll recognize .subtle clilferenccs, too. 'Die reasons 
for our rejmtation as a superlative road car. 'Ihc 
acKaiitages of the world’s largest automatic-adjusting 
brakes. 'I'he thoughtful little luxuries —such as an 
inside control for the out.side mirror, power windows, 
and carjieting in the trunk as standard e(|uipment. 


'I'here’s no end, really, to the discoveric.s you might 
make, (t)pen the glo\e comjiartment, and vou'll find a 
bnjchnre evith all the fact.s about the first 5-year/ 
50,0()0-inile warranty* ever offered on a luxury car.) .\11 
we ask is that you test our Iinjierial thoroughly lor the 
<|ualities you want in a fine car. 

So, if you read our offer a.s a direct challenge, we’ll be 
delighted. Our dealer has an Imperial ready for you; 
just call him to reserNc a time. I'hen. judge for yourself. 

aulhoiized Inil^rrial /lid/r/'. i\-irfnrily uga'Htt tii'Jeitt in mnlftitit zmd 
uoikinatfliili nti I'JICI inn hat hrrn /\ltaniitil tn iHiludr liaili n/dai rinml i-t 
tipair, uitbout iharge jnr miuirffl fiarlt err laiini. for 5 ^rdri or rnj/ri. 

ithichf-.t! comtt fini, on Mr engint Moil, hraii anil inirinal liailt; tianitiiiinon 
laie and inliinal pailt; toriiur lom riltr, dio • .hull, uni, n \at ;»(rili (mludint 
dull laif/t). Hill a\U and ditlrtinhat. and irai .ihiil htaung*. pivt'idid thf 
lehiilt has btrn iriiiird al ttasonablr inlrirah aiioiding lo Iht linpinal Ceili- 
fud Cat Cata ichedulei. 


I M P E A E tijjl 

AMERtCA’S MOST CAREFULLY BUILT CAR ' 

IMPERIAL DIVISION CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORAHON 
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Next week 

HOCKEYS BAD BOY. Howie 
Young, combustible slur ol'the 
Detroit Red Wings, is feuiurcd 
in u nine-puge essay in ssords 
and color photographs that 
shows the Wings in w tid action. 

THE DUQUESNE FATHERS 
barely tolerate him. but alum- 
nus Mossic Murphy, the jolli- 
es! fat man you ever saw, may 
be the best one-man recruiting 
agency for athletes in the U.S. 

UNNERVED AMATEURS 
and ignored professionals are 
alt part of ilie famed Crosby 
invitational golf tournament, 
the mood of which is aptly cap- 
lured by Artist bdward Sorcl. 


O I96J av TIME 


RlCnrS RESliRVEl). REPROOUCTION WTTHOVT 


PtRMlSStOS IS STRICTI.V rROlIlBITFIS 



IF YOU CAN’T 
FOLLOW 
THE SUN 



SLOSH INTO YOUR G-E BULB 
DEALER’S AND TAKE HOME 
A SUNTAN . . . ONLY $12.95 
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General Electric sunlamp tans you 
all winter long— with ultraviolet. You 
get warm, relaxing infrared, too. 
Gives you and your family 600 uppli- 
cation.s. Fit.s ordinary sockets or 
u .special adjustable holder 
you can clamp above a dress- Ar<»nf 
ing table or shaving mirror, 

G-E suntan kit wilh holder, 
lamp and cord, only $12.95. 

Progress U Our Most /mgortint Product 

GENERAL 0 ELECTRIC 


Please include a SPORTS ILI.LS- 
TRAl LD label to insure prompt serv- 
ice whenever you write about your 
subscription. 

MAIL TO: SPORTS ILLUSTRaTTO 
540 North Michigan Avc . Chicago 
1 1 . Ill- Charles A. Adams, Gen' I .Mgr. 

TO SUBSCRIBE mail this form with 
your paymcnl. cheek one nevv 
subicription. □ fcnevv my present 
subscription. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES U S.. Canada 
and L' S. Possessions, I yr. S6.75. All 
other subscriptions. I yr. SR.OO, 



CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

attach label here 

if you're moving, please let us know five weeks before 
changing your address Place magazine address label here, 
print your new address below. If you have a ijueslion 
about your subscription, place your magazine address 
label here and clip this form to your letter. 
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POINT OF 
FACT 


A colleg«-bask«tball quiz to t«st the 
ingenuity and add to the knowledge of 
the casual fan and the armchair expert 


? Can a leant play with fewer than five 
players? 

• A team must begin a game with live 
players. If it has no substitutes to replace 
players who have fouled out, it may con- 
tinue with fewer than five men. Upon oc- 
casion, a team with a one-man advantage 
caused by fouling out has voluntarily 
sacrificed a player to equalize the game. 


? Team A has used its allollcd five time- 
outs. The coach of Team A, however, 
wi.fhes to discuss the game situation with 
his players. He signals his captain to ask 
for another time-out. Can his team get it? 



• Yes, at a price. Time-outs in excess of 
five arc charged as technical fouls. Such 
a request is rare since the technical foul 
results in a free throw for the opposition. 


7 When is the three-second rule invoked 
by a referee? 

• This violation is called when an offen- 
sive player remains in the frec-throw lane 
for more than three seconds. 


? Team A has the hall out of bounds. 
The throw-in, aimed for the tall center, is 
so high that the hall goes into the basket 
without touching any player. Docs Team 
A have a goal? 

• No. The ball is considered dead until 
a player on the floor touches it. Team B 
would gain possession for the violation. 

commued 

Ml 


JACK DANIEL’S LIMESTONE SPRING 
is one of oiir most valued possessions for 
making Tennessee sippin’ whiskey. 

Mr. Jack built our distillery in the Hollow 
because here’s where he found our spring. It 
runs at 56° year-round, and it’s completely 
iron-free. (Iron is murderous to whiskey; a 
nail dropped in a barrel will ruin every 
drop.) Our spring and Charcoal Mellowing 
process account largely for the rare sippin 
smoothness of Jack Daniel’s. After a sip, 
we believe, you’ll sec why we regard 
both so highly. 

01963, Jgck Oanlal DUrillwy, lem Morlew, Crop.. Inc. 

TENNESSEE WHISKEY . 90 PROOF BY CHOICE 

DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY JACK DANIEL DISTILLERY . LYNCHBURG (POP. 384), TENN. 




Mississippi 


GULF GOAGT 



...America's Riviera 

Before you \aealion anywhere else in 
the world, you really should eomc Jo the Mis- 
sissippi Gulf Coast firu. Ii's truly America’s 
Riviera and the perfect resort for every man 
(—or woman— or child.'). 



PASSCHBISTIAN ■ lONCBCACH • GUlFPODT ■ BILOXI 



Please send FREE Fishing Guide 

WtMt 

AD0«lSS _ _ _ . 

CIIV t STAIl 


POINT OF FACT .•mliniml 

? // u \luit funrs the fHi.ikci fnitii hcloiv, 
giic.'. riiiotigii unJ ilropi hack into ilir 
hcnkci tigiiiii. i\ il </ pool' 

• No. A goal is scored only when a ball 
enters the basket from above and remain' 
in the basket or passes throiigh. 


7 H'litlc ihc hull i.\ in fUglii on « riy fur 
a fu'hl goal, o pliiyi-r from Tfoin 4 pii\lu-\ 
on oppoiifiir. .Another plover from I'eom 
H hats fill' hall uivov fiom ilie rim. \i lioi 
happens? 

• ream A gets two points on the field- 
goal try because of illegal goal tending 
by Team B; then the teams move to the 
other end of the floor and the player from 
Team B who was pushed shoots a free 
throw. 


7 I) A player from Team A .\ticks out hh 
leg anil Nocks a pass. Can he recover the 
hull? 2) A player from leant A scramhie.s 
after a loose hall svhicli rolls ojj his leg. 
Can he recover the hall? 

• 1) No. The kick is intentional, and it 
is a fundamental of basketball that the 
ball must be played with the hands. The 
ball gives over to Team B. 2) Yes. An acci- 
dental kick is not a violation. 


? .4 hull is passed m hounds hv Team .4. 
1 1 hoances off an official »iihoiit touching 
u pltivcr and rolls om of hounds. Does 
I earn -t try again? 

• No. It is Team B’s ball As in baseball, 
the olTicial is considered a part of the 
playing held. 


? .4 player aecidemallv taps a hall imo 
his opponents' basket. B'/ro gets credit 
for die goal^ 

• It is added to the opponents' score, 
mentioned in a footnote, but not credited 
to any individual player. 


? I.■(lm A has possession. One of its 
pUivcrs with control of the hall steps 
on an outside line, hut does not touch 
the hull while he is out of hounds. Is this 
a riola/ion? 

• Yes. The key word is "control." The 
play is ruled as a continued dribble, and 
the ball is dead when the player steps on 
the line. Team B is given the ball. 

M \ORS Al.LtN 



• what 
does 
it cost 




to be 

pH Hi jiRfRil 

like 
tbi! 


Tew resorts boast as many 
acbvjbes tor fbe/r guests 
right on the premises: 

Golf on two courses (Sam Snead 
IS pro), tennis, two pools. Cabana 
Club with mile-long ocean 
beach, sheet, archery, and 
high-goal polo, sparkling 
enfertamment every 
night. Befitting its gilt 
and crystal splendor, haute 
cufsme and impeccable 
service are hallmarks 
of Boca. 


How much 
does It cost to 
be pampered like this? 
As little as $20 
per person, 
doobfe occupancy. 

full American Plan 
with three gourmet 
meals (slightly 
higher in February 
and March). See 
your Travel Agent 


or write 


to R. S. leggetf, 
Executive 





HOTEL and CLUB 

BOCA RATON • FLORIDA 


Hat'i Rep: Robert F. Warner. Inc. 

New York‘ Chicago • Washington • Soston* Toronto 




THIS WINTER leave rain and snow and gloom 
of night to the mailman — for a week or two, 
at the very least — and TAN WITH PAN AM 



In the air or on the ground, you're better off with Pan Am— World’s Most Experienced Airline 


OIRIBBEM 

Leave from anyone of 6 
East Coast cities. Take 
your choice of II islands, 
9 by Jet. Or see all these 
—Puerto Rico, St. Croix, 
St. Martin, Antigua, Gua- 
deloupe, Martinique, 
Barbados, the Domin- 
ican Republic/Haiti, Ja- 
maica and Nassau — on 
a Jet ticket to Trinidad. 
From New York $319, 
from M iami $260, round- 
trip Jet economy Rain - 
bow fare, send for 

FREE CARIBBEAN FOLDER. 


amrai 

AMERIQt 

Flydirectfrom East, West 
or Gulf Coast. Here are 
two typical rcund-trip Jet 
economy Rainbow fares: 
Houston to Mexico City, 
$88 ... Los Angeles to 
Guatemala, $265. From 
Guatemala, fly Pan Am 
Clipper® to El Salvador, 
Costa Rica, Honduras, 
Nicaragua and Panama. 
Or take the Special 
Circle Trip through the 
Caribbean and Central 
America, send for free 

CENTRAL AMERICA FOLDER. 


SOUTH 

AMERICA 

Leave from East, West or 
Gulf Coast. On a round- 
trip Jet economy ticket to 
Buenos Aires— as little 
as $599 from New York 
—you can see all South 
America. Caracas, Bra- 
silia. Rio, Sao Paulo and 
Montevideo on the East 
Coastwith PanAm.Then, 
if you like, return up the 
WestCoastvia Panagra at 
no extra cost. Visit cities 
like Lima, Santiago, 
Panama, send for free 
SOUTH AMERICA FOLDER. 


HAMII 

Jets from 4 West Coast 
gateway cities. One of 
many Pan Am Jet Holiday 
tours offers 7 days and 6 
nights in Hawaii for your 
round-trip Jet economy 
Rainbow fare and as little 
as $51. Groups of 10 or 
more from California can 
save 25% over regular 
Jet economy fares, send 
FOR FREE HAWAII FOLDER. 

Mail your request to 
Pan Am. Dept. 505. Box 
431. Boston 2. Mass. 
WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 



The story of a classic 


For a decade the Thunderbird has been, quite obvi- 
ously, the car other manufacturers would have liked 
to create. It is one of the rarest of cars — a true classic 
—and that is why it is so difficult to imitate. 

Yet the Thunderbird began with a very simple 
idea: to design a car that would crystallize all the 
pleasures of driving in one vehicle. 

An American original. This was to be a new kind of 
automobile; a small, personal luxury car. It was to 
be a purely American car, with all the comfort, all 
the ease of automatic controls, all the blazing per- 
formance— and all the reliability— that American 
engineering skill could give it. And if was to have 
more; it was to express in every line and every action 
a unique spirit— a spirit of gaiety, of joy of living 
that no other car could equal. 

The hope was to make the Thunderbird both in- 
dividual and enduring. If you will take another look 
at the cars which evolved from this hope — the 
Thunderbirds on these pages — you will in all prob- 
ability agree we were successful. 

Imitated — but unmatched. Every model is being driv- 
en proudly today, and, as a matter of fact, the early 
ones are already collectors' items, commanding 
premium prices. 

From the start, Thunderbird has been a trend- 
setter. It created a fresh new look— and inspired a 
good many echoes. You only have to glance at the 
newest cars to know that its look, its very lines, have 
been liberally borrowed by car after car, both here 
and abroad. It convinced Americans that a car could 
be both nimble and luxurious. Others have tried to 
follow that pace-making idea, too. But the whole 
new Thunderbird concept has never been matched. 


No untried fledgling. You can see, looking down the 
years, that the Thunderbird has changed — but with- 
out changing. Each model is different, but the unique 
look, the zest, the flair for action remain as a basic 
theme. 

What you can't see (but what is very real indeed) 
is the silky silence and perfection that ten years of 
development and refinement have given the latest 
Thunderbirds. There is no substitute for this time, 
this testing, this refinement. No car could hope to 
be really "like a Thunderbird" without this decade 
of development — but that means a ten-year wait. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of thousands of drivers have 
discovered what it means to possess a car built in 
the classic tradition. 

1963: best year yet. According to sales records for 
the 1963 introductory period, in fact, more people 
have accepted the keys to new Thunderbirds than 
in any like period oi the car's history. These Thunder- 
bird owners have discovered how deeply satisfying 
a timeless look of distinction can be. They realize 
how reassuring it is to own an automobile that is 
refined and polished in every detail. Indeed, our 
own very deep pride in the Thunderbird stems in 
no small measure from the manifest loyalty and 
pleasure of its owners— as well as the satisfaction 
any manufacturer can take from creating P TODUCrso f 
an unduplicated triumph that has stood 
the test of time, motorcompwjy 



SCORECARD 


SAD STORY 

Somewhere in the United States a small 
boy is hightailing it across the backyard 
toward the nearest open field or patch 
of woods. Increasingly and unhappily, 
he and hundreds of other apprentice 
Dan'l Boones are glooming their way 
back home after finding the last nearby 
bit of Injun territory preempted by a 
real estate “developer” and his bulldoz- 
ers. When this happened to Scott Turner 
of San Diego, age 7, he wrote a letter to 
President Kennedy, complaining that 
“we have no place to go out in the can- 
yon because they are going to build 
houses.” Answering for the President, 
Secretary of the Interior Udall filibuster- 
ed briefly about new national seashores 
and similar distant irrelevancies and 
then, perhaps remembering his own 
Arizona boyhood, sympathized, “I am 
more sorry than I can say that you have 
lost your canyon playground. 1 hope 
you will be able to find another one not 
too far away.” 

The Turner-Udall letters were publi- 
cized, and T/ic Denver Post reacted to 
them with a stern editorial titled, “Look 
to the Future, not the Past.” Said the 
Post, “Udall knows that the boy won't 
be able to find another canyon ‘not too 
far away.’ About the best the lad can 
hope for is that he will quickly become 
numb to the disadvantage of organized 
recreational areas. . . . Udall knows 
that his young correspondent is going 
to grow up into a world in which he 
will live most of his adult life separated 
from the reality of the soil." 

Having stated the problem, the Po^ii 
proceeded to solve it — but in the man- 
ner to be expected of a paper that has 
recently supported extermination of Col- 
orado’s willows and cottonwoods as 
weeds. “We’re not really certain that 
[this boy) is being denied anything that 
is vital for his growth into a responsible 
and contented adult,” said the Post. “His 
elders would do well to spend less time 
and energy in nostalgic reveries.” Admit- 
ting that a more spacious life seems ’‘sim- 
pler, cleaner and infinitely more relaxing 
and pleasant,” the Post nevertheless 


grew lyric in its prescription for the new 
“good life." All that is really necessary, 
the Post stated, is renunciation of “guilt 
feelings” over confining children to cities 
and “cheerful acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of urban living." 

We have heard this viewpoint ex- 
pressed before, but never so explicitly 
and publicly, and never in a region geo- 
graphically so well-endowed as Colo- 
rado. We can't even be flip about it. We 
keep thinking of a new and bitter defini- 
tion of the word “develop” that we heard 
recently. “Develop — a verb meaning to 
ravage, to lay waste, to destroy.” 

THE INSIDE TRACK 

• Colonel Earl (Red) Blaik, ex-Army 
coach, has been helping General Doug- 
las MacArthur arrange details for the 
AAU-NCAA arbitration meeting. 

• Insiders say that Joe Garagiola, who 
quit his broadcasting job with the St. 
Louis Cardinals in December to join 
NBC (he’ll do Game of the Week tele- 
casts next season), left his fellow Cardi- 
nal broadcaster, Harry Caray, on de- 
cidedly unfriendly terms. Caray wants 
his son, Skip, to take Garagiola’s place. 

• TheHambletonianwill be televised this 
year for the first time. Under an agree- 
ment between Hamblctonian promoters 
Don and Gene Hayes and NBC-TV all 
heals of the race will be taped and shown 
the night of the race. 

• Ford has proposed to the Automobile 
Manufacturers Association that starting 
in 1964 all cars be supplied with seat 
belts as standard equipment. Industry- 
wide cost for putting in belts would run 
to an estimated S75 million. Whether or 
not AMA agrees. Ford intends to go 
ahead with the idea. 

RUPP'S WAY 

Kentucky basketball Coach Adolph 
Rupp’s move in benching All-America 
Cotton Nash for most of the Georgia 
Tech game (and for all of the two over- 
times), a game Kentucky lost, was not 
based on any sort of long-range psycho- 
logical maneuvering. Rupp was simply 
trying to beat Tech, Nash was having a 


miserable night and his replacement— 
Ted Dceken— played well (13 points, 
14 rebounds). Of course, it also involved 
Rupp’s firm belief that Nash should 
play outside, where he can best utilize 
his deadeye long shot. Nash, on the 
other hand, believes people will think he 
is shying away from action if he doesn't 
move into the foul lane. It was there 
he was playing against Tech. 

In practice after the Tech game Nash 
hit 26 of 33 from outside, but in the 
next game (against Vanderbilt) he went 
back into the foul lane in the first half 
and made exactly one basket. In the 13 
minutes he played in the second half be- 
fore fouling out, Nash stayed outside 
and threw in eight baskets and a total 
of 19 points. “If he didn't learn any- 
thing from that, he never will," Rupp 
growled after the game. 

CROWD PLEASERS 

The annual tournament for the chess 
championship of the U.S. ran its gruel- 
ing course in New York, where 12 top- 
ranking masters played 1 1 rounds and in 
the process demonstrated that as a group 
chess players arc perhaps the greatest 



crowd displcasers in modern sport. Tra- 
ditionally, of course, chess masters are 
as aloof and temperamental as concert 
pianists, frowning with awesome solem- 
nity before making the simplest move, 
pacing desperately back and forth no 
matter what the stale of the game, and 
limiting their attention to their audi- 
ence to hoarse growls of “Quiet, please" 
or “Shut up." 

Even so, the demonstration this year 
was striking. In the first round Robert 
Steinmeyer, a newcomer playing in his 
first championship tourney, defeated the 


dcfcndini! champfon. Larry Fvans: an- 
other unknown. W illiam Addison, easily 
walloped Sammy Ueshevsky; and to 
make the triumph of the newcomers 
complete, Edmar \lcdnis, never a seri- 
ous contender before, knocked off Bob- 
by rischer. This was akin to three small- 
town pros outplaying Palmer. Snead 
and Nickiaus. But was there elation 
and excitement? Did three new chess 
heroes come Iveaming on the national 
scene? No. Taking their cue from tradi- 
tion. the newcomers were taciturn and 
brooding, and it appeared that any mas- 
ter could become a crowd pleascr by the 
simple expedient of not snarling at the 
audience. 

The tournament plodded on. By the 
eighth round. Arthur Bisguier, a rela- 
tively amiable veteran, had beaten all 
the newcomers and was in hrst place, 
leading Tischcr by two points. Four 
times national champion, Fischer did 
not defend his title last year, and this 
year, at 19. he was determined to have 
it back. He did. He won a phenomenal 
six of his last seven games, a rare feat 
in chess where draws prevail. When 
Fischer met Bisguier in (he last round, 
with the television cameras playing upon 
them, he was frowning darkly: Bisguier 
still had a chance to tie. When Bisguier 
finally resigned, giving Fischer the cham- 
pionship. there was a light Hurry of ap- 
plause, quickly stilled amid annoyed 
glances from the players whose games 
wore still going on. 

■■[ think 1 played pretty well.” stiid 
•Fischer, with a steely glance at a tele- 
vision interviewer. Why did he think the 
crowds were so small at chess events, 
asked the interviewer. "Aw. they don't 
advertise,” said Fischer, jumping up 
abruptly and stalking out into the night. 

HURRY, HURRY 

What most impresses the casual visitor 
to New York's 5.Vd annual national 
boat show is the ease with which a land- 
lubber can become a blue-water sailor. 
Where the construction and commis- 
sioning of an oceangoing sailboat once 
involved lime, patience and dependence 
on the specialized skills of many artisans, 
a man can now buy a windjammer as 
easily as he buys the family car. 

This is due in great part to the in- 
creasing use of fiber-glass plastic, that 
marvelously adaptable material that has 
brought what amounts to mass produc- 
tion to the once rarefied art of boat 
building. Of the 500 boats in this year’s 
show, half are made of plastic and more 


than 100 arc sailboats, many of them de- 
signed for light housekeeping at sea. 
They range from the Jaguar and Conti- 
nental level (Chris-Craft's 35-root Sail 
Yacht at 525.000, Ray Oreene’s 25-foot 
New Horizons at 512.000. Douglass &. 
McLeod's 27-root Tartan at SI 1,750) to 
a Hock of comparative Fords. Plymouths 
and Chevres tNautica's 18-foot Cor- 
saire at 52,175, General Boat’s I7-fooi 
Picnic 17 at 51.985. Siddons &. Sindlc's 
20-fool Nomad at 54.000). 

f-!ven the merchandising techniques are 
impressively up-to-date. They arc not 
actually giving away trading stamps at 
the show, but there is a definite trend in 
that direction. Anyone who buys an 
Owens cruiser at 56,000 or less gets a 
free transistor radio. Over 56,000 rates a 
portable TV. 

THEY SAIO IT 

• Pat Culpepper. Texas linebacker, in 
accepting the Swede Nelson Sportsman- 
ship Award; "I’ve been thinking a lot 
about ’sportsmanship.' It’s hard to de- 
fine — especially in football, which starts 
with premeditated mayhem.” 

• James Donn Jr., president of Gulf- 
stream Park, after recommending that 
the legal betting age be lowered from 21 
to 18; "W'e need new blood in racing, 
but under present laws by the lime a boy 
or girl is 21 he or she may have taken 
up some other hobby.” 

• Louis J. F isher, president of the AAU, 
after the NCAA announced it would boy- 
cott the big indoor track meets: "The 
NCAA gang has the effrontery to prac- 
tically tell the President they are going 
ahead to sabotage U.S. international 
teams. . . . They put themselves in the 
stime category as Castro of Cuba and 
Mao of Red China.” 

• Johnny Morriss. Houston truck coach, 
after the AAU suspended several Hous- 
ton runners for competing in a "non- 
sanclioned” meet: "The AAU is trying 
to put a scare on, but it doesn’t scare 
the intercollegiate coaches because we 
knew it was coming.” 

DOCTOR OF BASKETBALL 

Virginians wince these days when they 
tune in their most powerful radio sta- 
tion. WRVA, Richmond. For the bas- 
ketball games broadcast on WRVA are 
those of none other than the West — by 
God — Virginia Mountaineers. You re- 
member. of course, that West Virginia 
broke away from the Old Dominion in 
1861, and you realize that broadcasting 
Mountaineer games from a Richmond 


station is somewhat akin to broadcasting 
Israeli folk songs from Radio Cairo. 

This bizarre situation is the respon- 
sibility of one zealous West Virginia 
b.i.skclball fan. Dr. LowcJI W. SeJnvab. 
a 28-ycar-old native of Kingswood. 
W. Va., who is now a resident obstetri- 
cian in Richmond. Stunned to learn that 
no station in the West V'irginia ha.sket- 
ball network was able to beam Moun- 
taineer games over the mountains to 
Richmond. Schwab obtained Richmond 
rights to the broadcasts and iversuadcd 
WRVA to carry the games — which 
\N RVA agreed to do if a sponsor could 
be obtained. This was no easy thing; lack 
of a sponsor was keeping the games of 
Virginia's own Virginia Tech and Wil- 
liam & Mary off the air. 

The station and its representatives 
couldn't get a sponsor. Schwab could — 
in one day. He made five unsuccessful 
calls. On his sixth he sold the games to 
the Old Dominion Candy Company. 
Then he started rounding up contribu- 
tions to pay the SI .500 due for broadcast 
rights and line charges. Everything is 
working out fine. Donations arc still 
pouring in, some from as far away as 
Michigan, for some strange reason, and 
Dr. Schwab, a happy man. has retired to 
his hospital, his babies and his radio. 

WINNER ON THE LATE SHOW 

At the end of the two-run slalom race 
at the professional ski championships in 
Aspen. Colo, last week, Christian Prav- 
da was first by 1.7 seconds over Adrien 
Duvillard. But. said a course official vvho 
seemed alone in his opinion, Pravda had 
missed a gate on his second run and was 
therefore disqualified. Usually these 
gate-missing questions provoke long, 
bitter arguments, and everyone goes 
away disbelieving. This lime, however, 
the principals crowded into the Ameri- 
can Broadcasting Company's big elec- 
tronic van and ran the video tape back 
to check, Sure enough, on the fifth gate 
Pravda hit the top pole, stopped uncer- 
tainly, then raced on. Over the tape came 
the voice of Tom Corcoran, Olympic 
skicrandamaleurTVCommentator:"ne 
almost lost it right there." And an in- 
stant later in the seniidark of the van the 
live voice of Tom Corcoran added, "And. 
as a matter of fact, he did.” 

The judges concurred. Pravda lost the 
race, and Duvillard won the 5800 first 
prize. But the town of Aspen gained a 
precedent: the first place in the world 
where a sports event was decided by 
video tape. end 
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Professional golfers are in a high- 
stepping frame of mind as the 
1963 tour gets under way. Arnold 
Palmerf left)cavorted on the 16th 
green after sinking the winning 
putt in the Los Angeles Open. So 
did Phil Rodgers( right). delighted 
tobetiedforfourth. There isgood 
reason forihe joy. as AlfredWright 
explains on the next page — never 
have the pros had so much to play 
for. orsuchcrowds to watch them. 
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THE $2,000,000 GAMBOL conllnued 


JACK’S JANISSARIES JOIN ARNIE’S ARMY ON A GOLDEN MARCH 


by ALFRED WRIGHT 

W hen it comes to good old stretchlng- 
in-the-sun euphoria, there arc few 
things that equal the opening of the pro- 
fessional golf season. No matter who you 
happen to be — spectator, player, PGA 
official, press or the policeman at the 
parking lot — this is one of those rare 
times in the sports year in which every- 
thing's coming up spring. That's the way 
it has been in California the last fort- 
night. where the world's best golfers al- 
most boyishly went to work on the most 
lucrative chase in the game's history. 

At slake in Professional Golfers' As- 
sociation events alone is the unprece- 
dented total of more than S2 million. 
The prize money during the first five 
weeks of the tour in California sounds 
like a foreign-aid program; $50,000 at 
1 os Angeles. S25.(XX) at San Diego, 
$50,000 at the Bing Crosby pro-amateur 
in Pebble Beach, $50,000 at the Lucky 
International in San Francisco and 
another $50,000 at Palm Springs. But 
even this vista of riches is expected to be 
dimmed by another five-week period be- 
ginning in late May:S50.000at Indianap- 
olis, S50.000at the Biiick Open, $100,000 
at the Thunderbird in New York, more 
than $80,000 at the U.S. Open and $111 ,- 
000 at the brand-new Cleveland Open. 
Right from the beginning, as the touring 
pros arrived at Rancho Municipal Golf 
Club for.thc Los Angeles Open, it was 
obvious that this was a new season, and 
every man there thought a considerable 
chunk of this money would soon be his. 

Take Art Wall Jr„ for instance. Ever 
since he was voted Player of the Year at 
the end of the 1959 season. Art has been 
trailed by trouble. First it was a kidney 
ailment that spread to other parts of his 
body and gave him a lame knee. Later he 
had a bout with hepatitis. He hadn't 
played in a tournament since September. 
But at Rancho on opening day, Wall 
could say cheerily, “1 really feci belter 
than I have in a long time." 

He then shot rounds of 68, 70 and 67 
to lead the tournament by two strokes. A 
wobbly 74 on the final day dropped him 
live strokes back — that old rust showing 
- but he finished in a lie for ninth and 
picked up a nice check for $1,358.34. 
Ken Venturi is another of the tour's 


big names who has had his share of dis- 
may. Last February, while playing in the 
Palm Springstournament, Venturi leaned 
over to pick up the ball and pulled some- 
thing in his back'. Cortisone shots and 
heat treatments seemed to clear up the 
trouble, and Ken rejoined the tour in 
Florida a month or so later, but it was no 
good. There was a pinched nerve in his 
back. Then Doc Bauman of the St. Louis 
baseball Cardinals prescribed ultrasonic 
treatments, and now the muscle spasms 
arc gone. “I nc\er felt better." Venturi 
exulted one day at Rancho. "I'm hitting 
the ball as well as I ever did when 1 was 
going my best.” 

A lengthy layoff from the tournament 
grind has given Mike Souchak a new 
lease on golf. "I've had three months 
aw'ay from the tour,” Mike explained. 
‘‘Fve kept in shape hunting and fishing 
at honK, and had some time to think 
about things. Wlien you knock oil' for a 
long stretch, you get a chance to look at 
your problems from the outside in rather 
than the inside out. It gives you a new 
feeling of confidcnee." 

The golfers who had been enjoying the 
best of times were not above bringing 
something new and hopeful to the tour. 
Billy Casper, for example, brought along 
a new- putting style, his feet almost touch- 
ing. his stance slightly open and his body 
more nearly over the ball — this from the 
man conceded to be the best putter in the 
business (.vtv chan). Always exuberant 
Gary Player, apparently relaxed from 
wccksoflravclandexhibitions, wasshow- 
ing an even bigger smile and more vital- 
ity. "Maawk." he told his lawyer, Mark 
McCormack, "Aw am hitting the ball so 
well Aw am embarrassed." He didn't 
look embarrassed several days later 
while winning the San Diego Open. 

Even the man one could most expect 
to be satisfied with the status quo, Ar- 
nold Palmer, had something new, a 
competitive keenness that he never be- 
fore had shown this early in the year. 

"I've been playing a lot of exhibitions 
with Gary lately,” is the way E’almer e.x- 
plaincd it after shooting 69 on each of 
his first two rounds at Rancho. "I've 
got my own money at stake in those TV 
shows. When we play them wc play hard. 
So I'm going belter than I ever have at 
this time of year.” 


Palmer had .something old. too — his 
clubs — and this in itself was unusual. He 
is a man who changes clubs as fast as an 
LA gallery changes Capri pants, but for 
perhaps tlie first time he is starting the 
tour with an old set. 

Thus it seemed that everybody had 
hope, and everybody was going to be the 
big winner. This isn’t true, of course, and 
the fans at Rancho showed they knew 
better. Arnie's Army was back in full 
fighting trim, and there was one other 
huge gathering on the course. Jack’s Jan- 
issaries, almost as numerous, anticipa- 
tory and partisan as Arnie's Army. Judg- 
ing by their behavior, the galleries have 
already decided that the 1963 golf tour is 
essentially a sliot-by-sliot duel between 
Palmer and Jack Nieklaus. Customers 
who wanted to follow some of the other 
superb players in the early rounds could 
do so while enjoying the solitude of a 
man in a phone booth, a pattern of adu- 
lation that is likely to continue. 

Perhaps the galleries are right, for at 
Rancho indomitable Arnie was certainly 
at it again. 'T hree strokes behind starting 
the last day. he ran olT a string of four 
straight birdies, jammed in a 50-foot 
downhill putt for a typical Palmer birdie 
on the 234-yard 17th and finished with 
a 66 for a three-stroke victory and $9,000. 

The week was not nearly so satisfying 
for Jack Nieklaus, who almost came to 
the end of an awesome stretch of success 
he had begun on this same course a year 
ago. It had been Jack's first profession- 
al tournament and, playing erratically, 
he then managed to collect a check for 
only $33.33. Nevertheless, that started a 
streak, and afterwards Nieklaus never 
once finished out of the money. But aft- 
er rounds of 71 and 74 during the first 
two days at the Los Angeles this year, he 
barely survived the cut. 

Nieklaus was biting his nails on Satur- 
day afternoon waiting to find out if he 
would be eligible to play on Sunday and 
Monday and saying his money-winning 
record was quite a strain. 

"Maybe,” he sighed, "it would be a 
good thing if 1 did miss the cut. I'm not 
playing well right now. Haven't touched 
a golf club since early in December, and 
you always learn something from this 
kind of thing.” 

"What have you learned?” someone 
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asked Nicklaus. “That l‘ni not as smart 
as I thought I was." he answered with a 
grin. So that's what hi- brought to the 
1963 tour. 

Having just squee7ed into the final 
tw o days of play. Nicklaus went out and 
shot rounds of 68 and 69 — five under 
par — to finish in a tie for 24th and collect 
S‘'25, There is no need to shed tears over 
his prospects for the coming months. 

If 1963 IS to be the year of Nicklaus 
vs. Palmer. 1962 was Palmer, period— a 
fact that becomes really plain now that 
ihe statistics can be analyzed in full. No- 
body has a record that approaches Pal- 
mer’s, nor has there ever been one in the 
long pageant of professional golf. Ar- 
nold’s total official prize winnings of 
S8I.448.33 surpassed his own previous 
alltime record by more than S6.0(K). He 
entered 21 tournaments and won seven 
of them, including the Masters. He tied 
with Nicklaus in the U.S. Open before 
losing in a playoff, and won the British 
Open. His average winnings per event 


• The fuoxr efii'crive golf swinf; 

1963: 1) Palmer 2) Littlcr 3) Nicklaus 
1962: I) Sanders 2) Snead 3) Holt 

• The best driver 

1963: 1) Nicklaus 2) I’almer 3) Jay Hebert 
1962: 1) Palmer 2) Jay Hebert 3) Bolt 

• The longest driver 

1963: 1) Bayer 2) Nicklaus 3) Bondcson 
1962: I) Buyer 2) Harney 3) Souchak 

• The best htig-iroii plover 

1963: I ) Palmer 2) Jay llehcrt 3) Nicklaus 
1962: I) Palmer 2) Jay Hebert 3) Snead 

• The best middledron pitn er 
1963: 1) I.itller 2) Rodgers 3) Bult 
1962: 1) Tic: Littlcr and Boll 3) Maxwell 

WHOXL LEAD THE 

1963 Predictions 
.-\rii(dd Palmer 
Jack Nicklaus 
Billy Casper 
Gene Littlcr 
Bub Guutby 


amounted to almost S3.900. No one else 
in 1 962 came within SI, 400 of that figure. 

I'almer also dominated the two other 
statistical categories that pro golf con- 
siders most important— the Vardon Tro- 
phy and Ryder Cup standings. In the for- 
mer. based on the average number of 
strokes per round. Palmer won with 
70,271. a half stroke belter than Billy 
Casper, who was second. Palmer is also 
comfortably ahead in the Ryder Cup 
point standings, awarded on the basis 
of how the first 10 players finish in 
each PGA tournament. Here Palmer has 
671,58 points und Casper 608,84. Dave 
Ragan Jr., who is in third place, is more 
than 200 points behind Casper. 

This year Sports lLLi.'.siRA7tD again 
made its own addition to the statistics, 
polling the touring pros on their opin- 
ions of their fellow golfers. Palmer and 
Nicklaus were voted most likely to finish 
onc-two among this year’s money w in- 
ners and it isn’t difficult to discover why. 
Both were selected among those having 


• The best short-iron ploxer 

1963: I ) Maxwell 2) Ford 3) Casper 
1962: I) Maxwell 2) Liuler 3) Barber 

• The best putter 

1963: 1) Casper 2) Palmer 3) Nicklaus 
1962: I ) Casper 2) Sanders 3) Barber 

• The best player under pressure 
1963: 1 1 Palmer 2) Nicklaus 3) Casper 
1962: I) Palmer 2) Player 3) Sanders 

• The best teacher 

1963: I) Jay Hebert 2) Dickinson 3) Kroll 
1962: I) Kroll 2) Dickinson 3) Barber 

• The best out of trouble 

1963: 1) Palmer 2) Ford 3) Sanders 
1962: 1) Palmer 2) Ford 3) Casper 

MONEY WINNERS 

1962 Actual Finish 
.Arnold I’alnicr 
Gene Lilllcr 
Jack Nicklaus 
Billy Casper 
Bob Goalby 


the most effective golf swings, as being 
among the best drivers, the best long- 
iron players and the best putters. Perhaps 
the slight edge for Palmer is to be found 
in the one category in w hich he is named 
and Nicklaus isn't: best out of trouble. 

In their poll answers the pros also 
warned of some younger players w ho can 
soon be expected to challenge for the 
big money. One of these, of course, is Phil 
Rodgers (Sf. Jan. 14). who Imished fourth 
at l-os Angeles, hut the most surprising 
is 28-ycar-old Tony Lcma. whose hand- 
some looks resemble those of his fel- 
low- San Franciscan. Ken Venturi. Tony 
won his first official PGA tournament 
last October at the Orange County Open 
and made himself an instant hit with 
the sportswriters by serving them cham- 
pagne in the press tent immediately 
afterwards. “Champagne Tony," as they 
now- call him. also won tournaments 
at Mobile. Mexico City and Las Vegas 
during the autumn, collecting in the 
neighborhood of S20,CK)0 during the last 
three months of the tour. 

As the 1963 season begins to unfold 
and the rewards of professional golf arc 
creating a whole new set of millionaires, 
one can’t help but wonder how popular 
the sport is destined to become. This 
year, at last, there will be a profession- 
al tournament every weekend except 
Thanksgiving, Christmas and New- 
Year’s. Fight of the tournaments — the 
Crosby, Palm Springs, the Masters. Las 
Vegas, the Biiick. the Thunderbird. the 
U.S. Open and the PGA — will be tele- 
vised live over national networks. 

In addition, there will be more televi- 
sion exhibition matches this year than 
ever before. This monih Arnold Palmer 
and Gary Player began a 13-week series 
called Clni/lc'iige Golf that will appear 
on ABC every Saturday and Sunday aft- 
ernoon until spring. NBC continues its 
AH-Stor Col] on Saturday afternoons, 
and on Sundays will show- 1 1 weeks of 
Wonderful World o) Col], in which lead- 
ing American pros play foreigners on the 
latter’s home courses in glorious and 
fairly living color. All told, this is 
50 hours of golf from January through 
April, and the point arises whether the 
golfers may not be flirting with over- 
exposure. 

At the moment they think not. “There 
are always more and more new fans, it 
seems," says Arnold Palmer. If he's 
right, and he probably is, 1963 is certain 
to be golfs biggest year. end 


HOW THE PROFESSIONALS SEE THEMSELVES 

Last January we polled the country’s touring pros to get their an- 
swers to the questions most often debated by galleries. New 150 of 
them have been asked the same questions. Compare their opinions: 
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At Tokyo's Ueno Station, skiers scramble for space in a railroad coach for the all-night trip to the mountains. About one in JO got a seal. 


S ince World War II. six million cou- 
rageous Japanese, all of them heirs to 
the cheerful fatalism of kamikaze pilots, 
have taken up skiing and have developed 
certain traditions of hyslcrictil enthusi- 
asm for It. When the season opened the 
other day. for example, one million peo- 
ple entrained, sardine style, for the coun- 
try's UOO ski hills. Once back from their 
holiday, despite odds against any of them 
still being alive, even the wheelchair and 
hospital cases were convinced their pil- 
grimage had been a success. The good 
times of this outing will prevail from 


now until spring, and may God have 
mercy. 

To begin with, the Saturday ski report 
from the mountains west of Tokyo was 
prohibitive: snow patchy, fog dense, rain 
steady, Nevertheless, lines began form- 
ing at Tokyo's Ueno Station shortly be- 
fore dawn. But the train many of these 
people vvere waiting for would not leave 
until II that night. By noon more were 
in the line than could possibly be seated 
on the train, which goes to Nagano, a 
city in central Japan. By late afternoon 
ticket sales were stopped altogether. Still 


the lines grew (the Ueno Station had 
scheduled 50 extra trains for skiers), un- 
til 150,000 were jammed in and around 
the station. The air became so foul that 
station oHicials exhausted six cylinders 
of o.xygen into the stupefied masses. 
When the Nagano train eventually 
backed into the station, trainmen opened 
the doors of the coaches and leaped back 
for their lives. The rush for seats was like 
an explosion, and at least a dozen were 
injured in the melee of hurtling bodies 
and flying skis and poles. The second 
wave made for the floor space under the 
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OF OLD SHIGA 


There are no good ways to get there and not many good 
places to go, but on winter weekends masses of Japanese 
skiers attack the slippery slopes by LEE GRIGGS 



Cheerfully assuming there's room for one mare, a man goes In a window. 


seals, tlic third for the standing room 
in the aisles. Those unable to get in the 
doors went in Uic windows, where train- 
men genially pushed on their bottoms 
until the anguished shrieks of those al- 
ready inside bade them relent. 

When the train pulled out. it carried 
7.000 passengers in space normally al- 
lotted to SOO. A standing woman fainted 
-but did not fall, Other standees let 
themselves go limp and slept supported 
by the crush. .Said a contomplalive type 
from undcra scat: “I havetrained myself 
to go long periods without the toilet.” 


Said a standee who had not mastered 
Uie discipline: •'Excuse me a minute." 
Walk ing over the lops of seats and crawl- 
ing across the shoulders of seated pas- 
sengers. lie was back in 92 minutes. 

So it went, the long, lurching night 
through, and at daybreak on Sunday the 
train wheezed into Nagano. Here the 
skiers scrambled for the locals that would 
deposit them— an hour later-- at the base 
of the mountains. There the tight was 
on again for the buses that would take 
them to the actual ski area- -another 
hour's ride. A full day after the lirst lines 


had formed at Ueno. the skiers reached 
their destination. Shiga Heights, one of 
Japan’s glossiest ski resorts. 

As advertised, tlie slopes of Shiga were 
foggy (visibility; 10 feet) and pocked 
with dangerous patches of mud and ice, 
and the drizzle was still coming down. 
Dopey with fatigue but altogether un- 
daunted. everyone headed straightaway 
for the rope tows and chair lifts. The 
prolicient and the incompetent (nobody 
much bothers with le.ssons in Japan) 
reached the summits together, and to- 
gether they pushed off for the bottom. 

(milinurit 
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BANZAI .onihwed 




It was, for the moment, a grand sight. 

In Japan, however, it is considered a 
loss of face to snow-plow or otherwise 
slow one's descent, so most skiers career 
downhill, madly out of control. Soon, 
therefore, the sounds of carnage began 
to filler through Shiga's obscuring mists. 
There were the shouts of surprise, of fear, 
and then of agonizing vtain. "Abuiiui," 
the word for danger, was often heard, 
but the frenzied yelp always came too 
late and was followed by the brittle 
breaking noise of wooden skis, the soft- 
er thud of colliding bodies and the 
faint click of breaking bone. Like vic- 
tims from a battlefield, the wounded 
began to crowd into the medical hut at 
the bottom. 

“I moved 20 meters off the trail to 
rest," Siiid one man weakly, "and sud- 
denly 1 was hit by someone who didn't 
stop," His leg was shattered, a piece of 
bone protruding out of his stretch pants. 
But he was grinning. "I had one good 
run before this happened, so 1 am hap- 
py." A college boy with a broken leg was 
brought down: he had lain in the middle 
of a trail for live hours, missed by the 
overworked ski patrol, ignored by his 
fellow skiers. "Weil.” he said without 
bitterness, "I might have done the same. 
If someone had stopped to help me. it 
would have cost them ane.xtra run. Time 
is too precious." 

Time runs out for the typical Japa- 
nese skier on Sunday evening, when he 
must sprint for the bus to catch the train. 
If he manages to squeeze on board, he 
will stand up all night on the long trip 
back to Tokyo. Monday morning at 
Ueno Station the injured will be trun- 
dled to taxis on special baggage carriers 
equipped with seals (thus relieving por- 
ters of the task of carrying them piggy- 
back ). The survivors will report for work. 
Sighs an employer. "I'm resigned to get- 
ting no work done on Monday. Most of 
my people arc so tired they can't walk 
straight, and some fall asleep at their 
desks." But after a few days of compara- 
tive rest, things will be back to normal. 
Then it will be dawn at Ueno Station. 
The line for the 1 1 p.m. train will form to 
the rear, please. end 


The Injured, if lucky, are cared for by ski 
area doctors (left), and. occasionally, by 
fellow skiers (right). But it is common for 
the maimed to wait hours before the ski pa- 
trol finds them or a skier stops to give help. 





trouble with most tropical Edens Is that everybody crowds in at the samI tiiiie — like right now. 
Some prefer it that way ; others stay home in the cold. But for the winter resorter with adventure 
|in his blq^ Illustrated presents a special guide to paradise unfound. The first discovery 
in the ptkkale is'uoyege aboard tte ketdk'El^tliera II,’ shown below in a Grenadines twilight 


It isn't exactly easy to get from the cold northland to the Grenadines, but that is certainly a major part of their charm. It 
is also the reason why so beautiful a group of West Indian islands has remained almost unknown to American travelers 


Six Characters in Search of 
Cruise a Warm Winter Sea 


Summer 


by ROY TERRELL 


Tv^o ihoiisrind miles soiiih of the neurcsi snoufliike. ihc 
island ol' Si. Vmccnl rises dark and green as a giant 
breadfruit out of the turquoise Caribbean. A halo of 
cumulus crouns its peaks, once acti\e \olcanocs that 
now reach harmlessly almost 5.000 feel into the sky . 1 he 
vegetation is lush and tropical, with bananas, coconut, 
bamboo, poinsellias. bougainvillaea threatening to choke 
the vatfeys and lower slopes, whife the clifTs above are 
overrun with shrubs and flowering vines. Down the 
mountains and through the forests tumble streams of 
crystal water to find their way cvemually to the coves 
and bays that indent St. V'ineent's shoreline like a knuck- 
led fist. 

The water of the coves is as clear as any mountain 
stream, but here the resemblance abruptly ends. Violent 
shades of green and blue flash from the surface, and be- 
neath grow the coral reefs, white and orange and mus- 
tard. where fanlastieiilly colored lish weave in and out 
among giam sea fans a fathom, two fathoms, 20 fathoms 
down. At dawn and dusk, feeding schools of bonilo and 
jack ercvallc shatter the serenity of (he surface, slashing 
like some Marincland gang at the small citi/enswho live 
there, the great flowing schools of lingcr-long baitlish. 
Then the bonito and the jack arc gone as suddenly 
as they come, and the water of the cove is broken only 
by the concentric rings sent shoreward by a rolling tar- 
pon. rings that break gentle as a liquid brce/c on the 
tine white sand of the beach. A shower moves across 
the mountains, settling the dust on the narrow roads 
beneath the coconut palms, along which a native wom- 
an walks barefoot with a load of bananas on her head. 
I'ar out past the protecting headlands, the bamboo 
mast and Hour-sack sail of a fisherman lending his pots 
make a silhouette on (he sea. 

Recently, in one such cove named Cumberland Bay. 
a man lay across the cabin deck of a blue-hulled yacht 
and observed, in enchantment, the things about him. It 
was December, but he wore only a pair of swimming 
trunks. If the sun became loo warm, he could always dive 
into the water, or row the dinghy ashore and lie on the 


beach henuath the shade of a palm Or he could simply 
remain where he was and wail fora shower, as inevitable 
as the sun itself, to come along and offer relief. So. for a 
long while, he did nothing. Then he sat up. his arms 
encircling his legs and his chin on his knees. 

"When we get home," he siiid. ”1 think I'll sell ilie 
house and buy a boat." 

"O.K.. .Sinbad." his wife said, "hut before we set out 
around the world you might take a course in seaman- 
ship first. " 

"Just a short course." the man said. "I'm only going 
to sail this far. Then I'm going to drop anchor and never 
move out of this spot for as long as I live." 

It is a V ision that soon or laic infects us all, or at least 
that portion of mankind beguiled by islands awash in 
the sun. and altiunigh we generally succeed in pushing 
It away in favor of some such practicality as earning a 
living, a segment of the dream always remains. Because 
of this. Nassiiu and Jamaica and Puerto Rico and St. 
Thomas have long been overrun, and now the gather- 
ing ant trail of tourism is threatening the upper reaches 
of the Lesser .Antilles, too. an army marching down 
to meet another coming up from Trinidad and Bar- 
bados below. 

It is almost a miracle that one beautiful group of 
islands remains relatively untouched, in fact almost un- 
known to .Americans, islands protected somehow by the 
very ban icr of larger, more famous neighbors on ihcir 
perimeter and the blessing of runways too short for jet 
aircraft. These are the Windwards, the West Indies is- 
lands immediately south of Martinique; St. Lucia. St. 
Vincent. Grenada and those scattered emeralds in be- 
tween, the Circnadincs. 

Lavish resort facilKies are the eveeption hcte — .some 
of the Grenadines do not even have people — and gourmet 
dining is almost unknown, but if there exists a spark of 
romance and adventure inside, this is the place to go. A 
cruise through the Windwards aboard a comfortable 
sailing vessel, completely independent of w hat lies ashore, 
can be a pure delight. It can be done in 10 days if one is 
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pressed for time and two weeks at leisure. It is not a cheap 
vacation, hut neither is it terribly expensive: 5 i.5(K)a cou- 
ple. perhaps, including air transportation, with three 
couples sharing the cost of a charter. And. afterwards, 
what a gasscr at a cocktail party: "What were wc doing 
last weekend? Why. skin diving in the Tobago Cays. 
Wasn’t everyone?’’ 

The reason that everyone wasn’t is that it isn’t exactly 
easy to get there from here. We left Idlewild on a miser- 
ably cold December afternoon, three couples from Long 
Island sandw iched aboard a British West Indian Airways 
707 bearing the Barbados police band home after a I'lve- 
wcek engagement at Radio City Music Hall. When wc 
landed at Barbados, only three hours behind schedule, 
a cheering crowd of thousands was there to meet us. 
"Radio City Heroes.’’ the signs said. Of our 13 pieces of 
luggage, five went on to Trinidad. 

We spent the night in one of Barbados' plusher hotels. 
Outside, a peculiar West Indies breed of cricket screeched 
like a banshee, keeping most of the island’s dogs awake 
and getting the roosters up at 3 a.m. At 4 a.m. the tele- 
phone rang. It was B.W.I.A. "Your 7 a.m. flight to 
Grenada will be late.” .said the cultured Hnglish voice. 
"How late?" we asked. "Possibly 9 a.m.. ”s;t id the local 
Macbeth. Between B.W.I .A. and dawn there arrived 
one very large mosquito. "To heck with it." wc said, 
and went dow nstairs to search for coffee. VV'e found Jerry 
instead. "No coffee." ho said, "but the runt punches 
arc great. Say. did you have a mosquito in your room?" 


Our flight finally left at noon, stopped briefly at St. 
Vincent and continued on to Cirenada. down (he fid- 
mile length of the Grenadines. Wc emerged, our noses 
flat from pressing against the cabin windows and 
wonder in our eyes. "What gorgeous islands." stiid Deb- 
by. Jerry’s wife. "Just think, that’s where we're going 
to be.’’ 

We weren’t there just yet. The Windwards are vol- 
canic in origin, and by some geologic logic all of the 
volcanoes sprouted along the western, or leeward, sides. 
Because the steep elilfs and irregular shoreline thus 
formed offer the best anchorages, the major towns were 
built there. The only level land tx:curs on the eastern 
sides of the islands, however, and it is here that the air- 
ports are located. 10. 15. 25 miles away. For more than 
an hour wc twisted and turned through the mountains, 
up the wrong side of the road, our progress heralded 
by a continuous blast of horns from the two local taxi- 
cabs. through banana and nutmeg and cocoa bean 
groves, over the top and down the other side. Brilliant 
red and yellow flowers grew everywhere so did small 
boys who had neglected to put on their slacks. Around 
a final curve we skidded, and down into the twisting 
streets of St. George’s. 

"Would you stop at the first clothing store, driver?" 
Barbara asked. "My things arc all in Trinidad." 

The driver looked around. "Sorry, mo'm," he said. 
‘’Stores arc closed on Thursday." 

Five or six large stiiling vessels rested in the harbor. 



The "Eleuthera." under full sail, glides swiftly past Tapion Rock at the entrance to Port Castries on the island of St. Lucia. 
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CRUISING THE GRENADINES 



GRENADINES CHARTER FACTS 

The "Eleuthera 11" (sleeps six. charters for $1,200 per week) can be 
booked through Richard Bertram & Co.. Miami or V.E.B. Nicholsorr & 
Sons, Nelson's Dockyard, Antigua. Nicholson's has 18 other yachts 
available, ranging from the 106-foct motor yacht "Xebec" (sleeps six. 
charters for $1,316 per week) to the 44-loot culler "Linney" (sleeps 
two. charters for $294 per week). Fuel and food, liquor and laundry 
average about $€ per person per day on all cruises. In three weeks one 
can cruise from Grenada to Antigua; in two weeks, from Antigua to 
Martinique or St. Lucia.or from Grenada to Martinique -the route of the 
"Efeuthera," charted above. Aff cruises can be done just as easily in 
the reverse direction. Off-season rales are cheaper, sailing usually hne. 
In add«Uoi\ to lightweight sportswear and deck shoes, bring skin-diving 
gear, suntan lotion, sunglasses, lots of film, cigarettes (unless you like 
English or French) and three swimsuits (one wet. one dry, one drying). 


"If that blue-huiled one isn't ours," said Dick, "let’s all 
go home.” She sal there at anchor, her mainmast soar- 
ing 65 feci into the sky. her gleaming sides rcllected in 
the water, her deck scrubbed, her brass on fire. Through 
Jerry's binoculars we made out the name on her stern; 
Eleufliera II. We stood on tiptoe and waved like cast- 
aways. "Yoo-hoo, Eleuihero'' my wife screeched. "It's 
ahoy." said Dick. "Ahoy. Ek-ulhera," Charlync yelled. 
A figure appeared on deck, took one look, courageously 
jumped into a dinghy and came ashore. He was about 
35, slim and sunburned, with a small mustache, thin- 
ning hair and a rather shy. appealing smile. 

"Morris Nicholson." he said, extending a hand. "I’m 
very happy to see you. Shall wc go aboard?" 

The Eleuihero is a 60-foot auxiliary ketch with a 78- 
hp Mercedes-Beoi diesel inside. Named after the island 
in the Bahamas, she was built in 1 954 at a cost of S80.000 
at the Rasmussen yard in Hamburg, Germany, from an 
Aidcn (Boston) design for G. H. Koven, a New Jersey 
industrialist. Nicholson, who is English, has been her 
captain since she came off the ways; the other member 
of her crew, a Spaniard named Jaime, has worked his 
magic in her galley for six years. She flics the American 
ensign at her staff and the burgee of the New York Yacht 
Club at her truck, but she has never touched a U.S. port, 
having spent most of her life in Majorca or the Greek 
islands or Canada or the Caribbean. The varied na- 
tional origins of the boat, builder, designer, owner, cap- 
tain and cook lend a certain international flavor to the 
Ele ii/Kro that one never quite escapes while aboard. 

She sleeps six in relative nautical comfort, eight in only 
minor discomfort' two in the owner's cabin aft. two in 
a bunked cabin on the port side, two in the narrow 
crew's quarters in the bow. and two in the spacious salon, 
or deckhouse. The only trouble with the deckhouse is 
that its occupants have no private bathroom— pardon, 
head. Furthermore, early risers from either of the other 
cabins must troop through to gel topside. In bad weath- 
er. meals are also served in the salon, but only once in 
10 days were wc forced inside to seek refuge from a squall 
while dining. The rest of the time wc ate in the cockpit 
on a large table built to lit snugly into brackets between 
the wheel and the mizzenmast. 

Dick and Barbara, the last aboard, won the salon. 
"Tough." we said. "That's all right,” said Dick. "I'm an 
early riser." "Yeah." said Barbara, "early in the after- 
noon. Don't worry. The entire British navy could sail 
through here at dawn and he wouldn't hear a thing." Wc 
.stowed our gear, took off our shoes, wiggled our toes 
and had a cold beer. 

‘‘This may be your last chance in some days to find 
deceni accommodations ashore,"said Morris. "The new 
hotel Out on Grand Anse beach is rather lavish, 1 hear.” 
Wc looked at each other. "Arc there crickets in Gre- 
nada?” we asked. "Crickets?" said Morris. "Why. yes. I 
believe there are." We shook our heads. "We would 
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AS’IIKN C'llAl'FFKt’US TAI.K OF CADII.I.ACS, (he talk is all good. For feic men 
have the opportunity for such firsthand knoidcdge of fine cars— or for such constant appraisal of motor car (pialily. And this 
year these men, like everyone ivho sits at its icheel, have formed a special affection for the 1963 Cadillac. Its new perform- 
ance^ its new luxur)\ and its new beauty make this the most pleasure-provoking automobile of all time. See your author- 
ized dealer and the new Cadillac car. won't need a chauffeur. Taking the wheel yourself is nine points of the pleasure. 
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When flavor counts more than price... 

enjoy true old-style Kentucky BourJj^Ili 

Always smoother because it's slow-distilled and bottled at the peak of perfection. 


Early Times 




CRUISING THE GRENADINES 

rather sleep on the boat." The captain seemed pleased. 

It was too late to go far, and .since B.V\.|..-\. had 
assured us that the missing luggage would he in St. 
(jeorge's next day. we decided to cruise to a small bay 
an hour away on Grenada’s south shore. We purred out 
of the harbor, past Grand Anse and its white sand, 
around Pointe Saline, decorated by a black-and-white- 
sti iped lighthouse, past the old w haling station on Glov- 
er Island and, with the depth-linder blinking away at 
steadily decreasing intervals, slid smoothly into Prickly 
Bay. 

We dropc>cd anchor 100 yards from shore in 20 foot 
of water that must have been poured from a bottle just 
the day before, and went for a swim over the side, |■>ebby. 
who had never been underwater with a face mask, was 
entranced by the underside of the boat. "I never knew 
all that stuff was down there." she sputtered. "It looks 
like an iceberg. 1 always thought boats were Hat on the 
water, like one of my daughters’ drawings," Jerry looked 
at her. "It's called a keel, dear." he Siiid. 

Before dinner we ran ashore in one of the dinghies 
(the Ek’iiihera, fully equipped, has two. one for show 
and one for bouncing olT coral beaches) and said hello 
to a man on a pier in front of a very modern house built 
on the side of a hill, "We hope you don't mind us park- 
ing in your front yard," we stiid. He smiled. "Not at all. 
You’re very decorative out there." VVe had dinner ( baked 
bonito. Spanish style) hy candlelight in the cockpit. The 
moon came up at 8:45. barely an arm's length awav. 
and turned Prickly Bay into a twinkling sea of light. "I 
wonder what the folks arc doing back in Green Bay, 
W’isconsin." Jerry asked. 

NcM morning a spoon and a feather Jig, trolled back 
and forth across the bay for an hour behind the 3-hp 
outboard, produced no strikes. Morns, a superb seaman 
and congenial companion, was a complete flop as a fish- 
ing guide; his sympathies, we later decided, were with the 
lish. So were Barbara's. "Didn't the great anglers catch 
anything?" she asked. "We released them." I said. 

Back in St. George's we found our luggage waiting, 
and also an answer to why tislt don't bite. An .American 
shopkeeper told us there were plenty of fish around. 
"Barracuda, tarpon, kinglish. bonito everywhere." he 
said. "Bonefish. too. I see them when I skin-dive, and 
when I first came down here eight years ago I used to 
try to catch them. I fancied myself an angler then Bui 
they would never hit anything. There's just so much 
bailfish in these waters that the big ones aren't hungry. 
Maybe somebody will figure it out someday, but right 
now. if 1 want a fish I get him with a spear." 

While Morris shopped for fresh lettuce, a search that 
went on for 10 days, the rest of us mailed postcards, 
bought straw hats, bargained for souvenirs and dodged 
into doorways to escape the quick tropical showers that 
came down every few minutes. At noon, when every- 
thing in town closed tight for two hours, we retired to 



Jaime, the chef, holds aloft langouste speared by natives. 


The Nutmeg, a pink stucco building on the waterfront 
that specializes in chicken, steaks and the local lobster, 
which really is laiinimstv, or crayfish. Lunchtime, wc 
found, was a bad lime to cat lunch. In Grenada, restau- 
rants seem to close two hours at noon. too. During the 
meal it rained 12 times. "Must be a record. " Jerry sug- 
gested, "Not at all." said Morris. This is the dry season. 
Shall we get under way?" 

We went north along the lee coast of Grenada, our 
sails drying in a light breeze, the diesel rumbling softly 
underneath. Upon clearing David Point wc picked up a 
fresh easterly, the prevailing wind for this region at all 
seasons, shut off the motor and began working our way 
toward Carriacou. the first large island of the Cirena- 
dincs. some 20 nautical miles away. The Elcuihcra. on a 
close reach under full sail, heeled over to port and her 
speed moved up to six. then seven knots. As we gained 
the channel the green water turned to blue: whitccaps 
appeared and spray freckled our faces in the cockpit; 
flying fish Bed before Eleiilheiti'% plunging bow. sailing 
off on their gauzelike fins to disappear in a splash hun- 
dreds of feet away. Half of the passengers went below to 
their bunks. "Haven't got their sea legs yet." the survi- 
vors explained. Presently one of these disappeared, too. 
The Ek'utlwra was in danger of turning into a floating 
llophouse. Barbara shook her head. "Not me." she said. 
"If I'm going to be sick, I'll do it right here." 
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■'Hnve any of you done much sailing?" Vtorris asked, 
perhaps to take our mind off the chop. I admitted to 
limited small boatexperienec. "Dick was on Weatlwrly’' 
Barbara said. "Oh?" said Morris. "Yeah, he took a pic- 
ture of Bus Mosbacher one day." "Oh." Morris said. 
He turned the helm over to me and went forward to trim 
sails. "She handles great." I told the captain on his re- 
turn. He looked a bit embarrassed. "Well, actually," he 
said, "I left her on autopilot. You might just push in 
that little knob there under the wheel." 

The EU'ii/Iuto can be handled easily by two men, but 
neither Morris nor Jaime was a fool. Because we were 
interested, Morris let each of the three male passengers, 
in time, lake regular turns at the helm. Because we were 
crazy, Jaime let us help 
crank up the anchor lime 
without end. hoist and 
trim and lower and furl 
sail, swing the dinghies 
away and bring them 
back aboard, even swab 
down the decks and pol- 
ish brass on occasion. 

Often, with the boat get- 
ting under way. it must 
have looked like a family 
reunion in a spider web. 

"Boy. I bet Jaime will 
hale to sec us go." pulTcd 
Dick one day. "Just look 
at him up there, grow- 
ing fat." 

That lirst night, how- 
ever. -Morris and Jaime 
brought her into Tyrell 
Hay. on Carnacou. 
alone. It vsas as black as 
the inside of your hat by 
the time wc cased past 
the (}nl ht'itdUtnd, but 
Morris kept mo\ing— half by some mysterious sixth 
sense and halfon the guidance delivered by a small, blink- 
ing light on a building ashore. "That's u hospital up 
there." he explained. "How comforting," Charlyne sttid. 
Then the anchor went down. Morris turned on two 
bright spotlights high in the spreaders, and suddenly wc 
were in a pale green vsorld. full of chirping, lapping, 
gurgling sounds and peopled by swarms of small lish 
who arrived to investigate this oversized intruder. Dick 
brought his tape recorder topside and we dined (roast 
chicken) to music. I he moon came up for dessert, this 
time bisected by the peak ol'a nearby mountain. "Rather 
miprcssne, .Morris," said Jerrj, "but whal do you do 
for an encore?" We were tired and turned in early. It's 
hard work, driving a boat. 

W e were awakened next morning by native fishermen 


casting their nets into schools of small bailfish close to 
a thick section of mangroves near shore. Krom the din- 
ghy, we asked them what the bait was used for. "Snop- 
pers." they said, pointing to their fish pots and then out 
to some hidden reef offshore. W'e asked if they ever fished 
with hook and line. No. said the fishermen. Did they 
ever see any large fish feeding on the surface? A very old 
fisherman with a gray goatee nodded. "SureK there are 
very large kingfish everywhere," he said. W'e decided to 
go sw imming instead. 

It was a magnificent day. clear and sparkling, with 
native children out of school for the holidays playing on 
the shore. Mungo and breadfruit grew right to the wa- 
ter's edge, shading the scries of small, scalloped beaches. 

A dugoul, with three 
occupants, came along- 
side. One of the boys 
stood up. unfolding a 
yellow, aged letter. "On 
Her -Majesty's Service." 
read the olTicial seal, 
which authorized a cer- 
tain Ronald Gay to col- 
lect SI a bushel for any 
oysters harvested in Fy- 
rell Bay. and staling that 
oysters were not to be 
picked indiscriminately. 

"Where arc the oys- 
ters?" we asked Morris. 
"Over there," and he 
pointed toward the man- 
groves, "They grow on 
the limbs of the trees, just 
at the waterline. You can 
pick some if you like, but 
they're small and not too 
tasty, hardly worth SI a 
bushel." 

Al'ler brcakfust Dick 
went ashore to photograph the people and small houses 
of the village, with Charlyne and Barbara tagging along. 
Charlyne was looking for ancestors. "Tyrell Ray," she 
said. "We must have relatives here somewhere," Debby, 
Jerry and 1 snorkelcd along the beach, finding the grassy 
floor some 20 yards offshore covered with spiny black 
sea urchins and thousands of small, green-striped fish. In 
two hours the tourists returned, to report that 1) all 
water on Carriacou is collected in cisterns following 
rains, 2) basketball is the island's favorite sport, 3) there 
were no ancestors and 4) stores in Carriacou close on 
Saturday. Desjute this, Dick had somehow found the 
ingredients for a treasured recipe rumored to produce 
sensational planter's punches. W’e tested the recipe 
aboard, after which Morris managed to get tlciirhcra 
under way and wobbling out of the htirboi. 



Three wives, one skipper return from a shopping foray ashore. 
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The days began lo fit into a pattern, a pattern chang- 
ing only to the extent that the islands themselves changed 
as we sailed north. We would awaken about 6 o'clock 
— a barbaric hour under normal conditions, but now 
quite pleasant, we discovered — and. after breakfast, go 
skin diving or tishing or swimming or for a walk ashore. 
Wc found that small grouper and rock hind occupied 
most of the inshore reefs and would strike a small yellow 
or while jig. although only on the very lighte.si of spin- 
ning tackle did they fight hard enough lo make it worth- 
while. The underwater life, however, was varied be- 
yond belief and indescribably fascinating, something 
that, as every skin diver knows, one must discover 
through a face mask for hiniself; the colors, the patterns, 
the formations, the living things that swim and scuttle 
and move and, often, simply grow. The beaches were 
uniformly magnificent: clean, tine, glistening coral sand 
or, on occasion, a black volcanic sand that appeared 
muddy and gloomy from a distance hut turned out to he 
just as clean and pleasant as the white. The water itself, 
in all its changing hues, was a constant delight, If the is- 
land was uninhabjicd we usually limited our explora- 
tions ashore to collecting shells on the beach and a short 
climb up a nearby hill. Then we would return to 
Lk-uthem and set sail for the next island, eating a light 
lunch of salad and sandw iches under way. Since Morris 
was English, tea was always served at 4 o'clock. Usually 
long before dark we would anchor again. 

Generally the islands at which we stopped contained 
other human beings besides ourselves, however, and, as 
in any part of the world, it is other people who chart 
yourcour.se. At ouranchorage for the third night, on the 
windward side of Union IsUnd. we were greeted by 
two powerful young men in a homc-Luiilt skiff. 

■’Would you like some fred) lobster?" the older one 
asked. 

■■perhaps," said Morris. "How much?" 

"Very little extravagance," the spokesman said. 

"Will they really be quite fresh?" Morris asked. 

"Wc will spear them in the morning and bring them 
direct to you." The younger one nodded. ’ ‘Vincent is one 
of the best divers in the Caribbean," he said. 

We asked if several of us might go along, to lake pic- 
tures and perhaps to dive ourselves. "Surely you may," 
Vincent said. "David and I shall pick you up at. say, 
7 o’clock." "Say 8 o'clock," Dick said. The boys 
nodded and began to pull away. Then they stopped. 

••Maybe you would like some steel band music to- 
night?" Vincent suggested. How much? wc asked. "Very 
little extravagance," Vincent said. 

The local six-man combo, with David on cello-pan 
and Vincent as guest conductor, arrived as we finished 
dinner, banging and clanging away with that strange, 
compulsive rhythm born in the dark forests of Africa 
and collected and iierfectcd in the back alleys of bright, 
sunny Trinidad. W'e helped the musicians aboard, Mor- 


ris shuddering as each stiwed-off oil drum slid across 
Ek‘utfn‘rti\ rail, and for an hour they assaulted our 
senses with a mixture of calypso. Stateside popular mu- 
sic and Christmas carols, pulfing away at our cigarettes 
all the while. Eventually Debbv. a musician of no small 
repute (University of Maryland Opera Club, 1935), 
invitetf herself to sit in. Within minutes, she had mas- 
tered Jingle Bells on the ping-pong pan. '’Try Cho- 
pin's Second." Jerry said. 

Dick, a sneaky recorder, had captured the concert for 
posterity, and now he played back the entire rendilion. 
The boys were entranced. "You'd better shut that thing 
olf." I suggested, "or we'll be smoking Players the rest 
of the trip." The band left, the music more mellow 
across the water, and as they rowed and drummed they 
sang a chanl. It was truly lovely. "Why didn't they 
sing like that on board?" Debby asked. "They were loo 
busy smoking our cigarettes," Jerry said. 

D avid and Vincent appeared in the morning ,it 7 
("Go away," Barbara told them) and at 8 and at 9, 
vv)ien w c finally left. Jerry and Dick in the .skiff with 
the divers and Barbara and I In a dinghy putting along 
behind. Wc rounded the point, moved out lo rougher, 
more open water, and then Vincent went over the side. I 
threw our line to Jerry, slipped on flippers and mask 
and followed Vincent down. The water here was more 
than 20 feet deep, and the lobsters were hiding under 
shelves of coral and in holes right on the floor. Vincent 
seemed as much at home as any lobster, but my excur- 
sions were limited to deep, graceful dives, followed al- 
most immediately by frantic, clawing returns to the sur- 
face for air. Finally I crawled into the boat, while Vin- 
cent bagged five lobsters with his spear gun in an hour, 
Wc ale ihcm for lunch and sailed for the Tobago Cays. 

The Tobago Cays are four very small, uninhabited is- 
lands surrounded by a protecting reef through which a 
boat with a seven-foot draft must proceed as cautiously 
as a destroyer through a mine field. Morris fell his way 
along, with Jaime hanging over the bow and peering into 
the water ahead. Wc passed the southernmost islet, then 
another, and turned sharply to starboard. Before us lay 
one of the most beautiful spots in the entire Caribbean. 

The narrow channel in which wc anchored was per- 
haps three fathoms deep, and down through the pale, 
aquamarine water one could almost count the grains of 
sand on the ocean Hour. A striking beach was on our 
right, 30 yards away. Orangc-and-black-stripcd fish 
mingled with others of purple and gold. Coral heads 
Jutted toward the surface near shore, and sea fans waved 
on iheir perimeter. Green stones, the residue of some 
timeless volcanic upheaval, glittered in the sun. Dense 
foliage grew down to the beach. almost hiding the sniall. 
rugged hills behind. It was a completely wild, uncivi- 
lized spot. And there, smack in the middle, squatted 
three native fishermen around a dugout sailing canoe 
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CRUISING THE GRENADINES ro«/,w 


pulled up on shore. They stared back at us and re- 
fused to wave. 

•'What do you suppose they're doing here?" Charlync 
asked. “I imagine they're waiting until dusk to run their 
fish pots and return home," Morris said. It looked to 
me like three guys who had come over to the Cays to 
get away from their wives for awhile, and I made the 
mistake of saying so. I went off alone in the dinghy and 
caught three spotted rock fish at least 10 inches long 
over a reef in the middle of a rain squall. 

A six-hour sail the next day took us past Canouan 
Island and Petit Canouan. past Musiiquc and Petit 
Mustique. past All-awash Island and Pigeon Island and 
into Admiralty B;iy on Bcquia. Along the way. a mon- 
ster of a barracuda devoured the red-and-whitc feath- 
ered jig that I had been hopefully dragging astern for 
the belter part of four days. .An unforgettable battle 
ensued. 

With the L/fiithi-nt plowing steadily ahead. 200 yards 
of lO-pound monolilamcnt disappeared from the spin- 
ning reel like a puff of smoke. I took one look at the 
spool rapidly coming into view and screamed at Jerry, 
at the helm, to bring her into the wind. Morris muttered 
something about flapping the sails, and we kept on 
course. "W'hy don't you pull him in?" asked Barbara, 
last of the great back-seat fishing guides. In desperation. 
I tightened up on the drag. Suddenly there was nothing 
on the line. "He threw it." 1 said. "Damn." 

But then I noticed that Morris, bless him, had brought 
the boat about; we were now on a starboard tack and 
the fish was still on — but on the other side. I reeled in 
furiously. 1 was fouled on the rudder. No, 1 was free. I 
passed the rod through cables and ropes and guy wires 
and Hagstalfs to gel to the other side. Pumping hard. I 
brought him alongside. "He's beautiful," said Charlync. 
She grabbed the leader and 1 heaved him aboard. 

"Ugh," said Debby, "look at those teeth." "What do 
you suppose he weighs?" Jerry asked. "Oh, 10 or 12 
pounds." I said. Jaime came up and grinned. "Cinitro," 
he said. ’‘Ciiuv, maybe," and took the little barracuda 
away. "If you catch a couple more like that, we can 
have them for dinner tonight," .Morris said. I glared at 
him and put the rod away. 

I t is hard to conceive of each day being better than 
the last and every island and bay and cove an im- 
provement on the one before, yet this is w hat seemed 
to be happening to us. Take Bcquia. There was a quaint 
little town, with pastel buildings and red roofs, with 
white houses on the shore beneath sheltering trees, with 
fields and hills and roads that wound to their tops. 
There were fishing boats drawn up on shore and little 
native boys sw imming naked nearby. There was a beach, 
named after Princess Margaret because it is supposed to 
be her favorite of all beaches, and we could see why: 
a great, curving expanse of sand lying before a coconut 


grove that seemed to have been pruned with toenail clip- 
pers and. protecting the beach at each end, huge rocks 
hollowed through with tunnels from the pounding of 
the waves. 

There was also another yacht, a gleaming while 
schooner, the Btu'kaiiier. anchored nearby. And there 
was a hotel, the Sunny Caribbee. that was afl that a ho- 
tel in the tropics should be: small and white with bou- 
gainvillaea growing on (he roof and. beneath it, a big 
open veranda with a hammock in the corner and a bar 
10 paces away. We put on shoes, for the first time in 
days, and across a lawn sloping down to meet the wa- 
ter, assaulted the Sunny Caribbee and its bar. We were 
met at the door by the manager. Tom Johnston (Prince- 
ton. '.^2). who offered us a platter of lobster tails. "Wel- 
come to Bcquia." he said. 

The next day we crossed Bequia's narrow waist in a 
Land Rover taxicab, stopping to pick up Tom Johnston 
on the way. and went skin-diving in what is more or less 
Anthony Eden's front yard. "Sometimes he comes down 
and talks to you." Johnston said. "Watch out for the 
sea urchins. They're everywhere." Ten minutes later I 
stepped on a sea urchin. 

Johnston helped me ashore and explained that sea 
urchin spines arc seldom fatal and do not even hurt 
after two or three weeks. They have some sort of mi- 
croscopic hook on the end, like a cactus thorn, and arc 
twice as brittle. You cannot pull them out — they imme- 
diately break off — and it is .senseless to dig. Eventually 
they disappear. 

"Where to?" I asked. "1 don't know." Tom said. 
"They are absorbed or maybe they come through the 
top of your foot six months later. A chemist told me 
that the best treatment is to pour a little hot wax over 
them." I suggested that we return to the Eleiiihfiu and 
try Dick's planter's punches instead. "Let me show you 
something first," said Tom. 

The cab driver didn't want to go to the top of Bc- 
quia. and after a w hile 1 was on his side. We went up a 
road that few goats in their right minds would have at- 
tempted, Tom making like Ben Hur. Then we were 
there and all that I could do was look and blink, a lit- 
tle humble and full of awe. Instead of a tropical forest, 
we were standing in the middle of a vast upland mead- 
ow of high grass, waving like a Kansas wheatficid in a 
strong wind. To the west lay Admiralty Bay and the 
tlfurlu’fii, a small blue toy mounted on a pane of sap- 
phire glass. To the north lay St. Vincent. To the cast, 
the twin islands of Ballowia and Baliceaux rose abrupt- 
ly out of the sea, craggy and rough as a Scottish land- 
scape, And far to the south we could make out Grena- 
da, a peaked shadow on the horizon. "That's where we 
started," I said. 

The place to end a cruise through the Grenadines is 
Cumberland Bay. It lies halfway up St. Vincent's lee side, 
and until the boat is almost within the headlands one 
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Under critical eyes of Charlyne, Barbara and Jerry, author holds the course as Debby unconcernedly naps behind mast. 


hurdly realizes that the cose exists. We took one look — 
at the trees and the mountains and the little river, at the 
fish boiling on the surface, at the deep water extending 
almost to shore — and Jerry sighed and shook his head. 
■'This,"' he said, “is it." No one jeered. 

We bathed in the river, and nothing in this world was 
ever more refreshing- I caught two big jttek crcvalle on 
tarpon plugs, and I chased the tarpon themselves all 
around the harbor, almost as content to watch them 
roll as I would have been had they struck. Two little 
girls came down at dusk to light a red lantern on the end 
of the pier. "liJo you light the lantern every night?" we 
asked. They nodded, shyly. "'Do many boats come in 
here at night?" ••Never." they Siiid. and went away. 

That evening, wine flowed at dinner and conversation 
was never so sparkling or gay. Debby even got up and 
danced on the table. The next morning, at daybreak, 
the pier was full of natives. "What in the world arc they 
doing here so early?" Barbara asked. ‘•Waiting for Deb- 
by to dance." Charlyne said. 

W'e turned back south and visited Kingstown, lunch- 
ing atop a hill five miles above the harborat picturesque 
Sugar Mill Inn. The food, we decided, was only fair 
("Jaime has spoiled us." Debby said) but the view was 
special. We discovered, however, that we were all rest- 
less. "I know what it is." said Charlyne. "wcall want to 
get back to Cumberland Bay." It was just as well, since 
the shops in Kingstown close early on Wednesdays. 

We returned to the little cove for one more night. 
Then we cruised on to St. Lucia, awarding the dramatic 


twin cones that are Ciros I’iton and I’elii Biton only a 
passing glance. Ashore in Castries, we took our first 
fresh-water shower in eight days, but it was hardly as 
refreshing as had been the little river in Cumberland 
Bay. VVe ignored the famous old forts, where French 
and British once fought so desperately for glory and 
honor and sugar cane; we decided to pass up the steam- 
ing sulphur springs in the crateral Soufriere. "Ifyou've 
seen one hot spring, you've seen 'em all." Jerry said. Wc 
did sail into Marigol Harbor the following morning and 
were as startled by the modern development there as if. 
while on safari in Africa, we had suddenly found our- 
selves walking down Collins Avenue on Miami Beach. 
"Boy, this is living." Debby Si«id. •'Yeah," said Char- 
lync. "Let's get back to the boat." The long stiil to Mar- 
tinique was almost a bore. 

"You know what it is?" I asked Jerry. He shook his 
head. "Well. I'll tell you. I'm tired of looking at your 
face. Let's get ashore." 

We told Morris and Jaime goodby and blew ourselves 
to a wild night in Fon-dc-France at a luxury hotel. By 
8 o'clock everyone around the dining table was about 
to fall asleep in his soup. "This crazy land keeps rock- 
ing," Charlyne said. "I'm going below. 1 mean to bed." 

On the way to the airport in the morning, we saw 
that the lUcuiheru had sailed. "Gee. 1 haled to leave 
her." Debby said. "There'll never be another trip like 
that." At the airport, we tried to buy some duty-free 
liquor. 

Closed on Sundays, the sign said. end 
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PUERTO VALLARTA 


There Are No Telephones in P.V. and 

the Sea Is like Champagne by RICHARD OULAHAN 


The riiglil from Guadiihijara is 
cnoujzh lo make the most blase trav- 
eler sit up and tighten his scat belt. 
The Sierra Madre rises menacingly 
to crests of 9,000 feet, their waves 
broken by bottomless Inimiiuos. 
An aging l)(‘-6 skims skillfully over 
the moimtaintops. then dives over 
a foaming jungle, like a tiny surf- 
board aimed at the new Puerto Va I- 
larta airport. Climbing shakily from 
the plane, the tourist cun immedi- 
ately see why Puerto Vallarta has 
kept its pristine isolation for cen- 
turies; high mountains embrace the 
yawning Bahia de Banderas, walling 
the liny port completely from the 
rest of Mexico. The slopes arc dense- 
ly covered w ith the selva, the Jungle 
that creeps right up to the back- 
doors of town. Until the arrival of 
the first commercial aircraft four 
years ago. Puerto Vallarta — or P.V,. 
as the visitor soon begins to call it 
—was a Latin-Amcrican Shangri- 
La. It still is little-known, but the 
20th century is inexorably seeping in. 
and it is only a question of time be- 
fore Vallarta goes the way of all 
such salubrious places in the sun. 

Puerto Vallarta was originally 
culled Las Penas — The Stones. The 
Pacilic coast of Mexico is rixiky. 
and the town has a solid, carved 
look about It. softened by the abun- 
dant trees and flowers, the pastel 
buildings and the champagne sea 
at its front doorstep. The streets 
are cobbled, the sidewalks narrow 
and the weather sublime (70^ mean 
average). 

There arc no telephones in Val- 
larta: the only link with the outside 


is the cable olTicc. But nobody needs 
a telephone, schor: everyone has a 
mozo, or messenger boy. close at 
hand— a fleet voung Jaliscan who 
will gladly run up the hill to tell 
Mar> to come on down lo the beach, 
or go fetch another tequila sour 
from the bar. On Sunday evenings 
the young people of the town make 
the traditional promenade around 
the pla?a, the girls circling clock- 
vvise. the boys counter-clockwise. 
On nights of the full moon Vallarta 
throbs to a guitar— or rocks to the 
omnipresent Wurlitzcr. 

Forty years ago. during the Mexi- 
can Revolution, the little lishing vil- 
lage was the scene of bloody light- 
ing: the principal beach. Playa dc 
Los Muertos, was named for the 
men who died there, and the town 
was patriotically renamed for Ig- 
nacio Vallarta. Chief Justice of the 
Mexican Supreme Court during the 
administration of the great Benito 
Juarc/. The long siesta lasted until 
seven or eight years ago. when 
avant-garde artists and vagabonds 
discovered the place, recognized its 
fresh charm, and quietly moved in. 
A dozen small and studiedly simple 
hotels sprouted along the beach: 
chalets for the rich gringos and rich- 
er Mexicans climbed the hill above 
the river: restaurants, nightclubs, 
chic shops — even a supermarket — 
appeared. P.V. boomed. 

"The town is divided into two 
parts, senor," says German Gomez, 
an amiable V'allartan, ‘‘this side of 
the river and the other side of the 
river." On this side of the Cuale 
river lies the old town, live blocks 


wide from sea lo seha. On the other 
side, across a humped bridge, is Los 
Muertos beach, l ive years ago it 
was an empty strand. Today, it has 
everything but a boardwalk. But the 
footloose tourist still can lie on a 
mat in the sun or la/c in the warm, 
clear water {see cover) in all the 
solitude he desires. 

Vallarta offers almost unlimited 
opportunities for the sportsman. 
The bay is leaping with fish. The 
Tres Marietas, three tiny islets in 
the mouth of the bay. are ideal for 
skin-diving. In the early morning, 
when the bay is tranquil, water skiers 
siilly forth like dragonllics. At sun- 
set the local livery men bathe their 
horses in the sea {prececlinf’ pofics). 
Hunting siifaris into the Jungle arc 
easily arranged (for details and oth- 
er travel information sec page 41 ). 
There arc daily whaleboat excur- 
sions to Yelapa and Quimixto, two 
celebrated waterfalls on the coast. 
On Sundays native Vallurlans picnic 
at Las Amapas, a string of cozy 
coves where anyone can lind his own 
private beach. 

The wave of the future is already 
casting its spray on Vallarta. The 
ground has been broken for a 100- 
room hotel with tennis courts, air 
conditioning and. horror of hor- 
rors, telephones. All-weather aaio- 
pisias will sluice through the moun- 
tains. the jungles and down the 
coast from California in a few short 
years. Jets arc only months away. 
But for the moment Vallarta, as 
shown in this color portfolio, is as 
unspoiled — well, almost, senor — 
as it was in the days of Pancho Villa. 


In the cool of the Mexican morning a fisherman hawks his string of snapper in the streets. 
In the blaze of noon the pastel town (following pages) looks empty, as native and visitor seek shade. 









Future is rosy for Rancho Lepe, Vallarta landlord. Bohemian tenants label his flats the LepeTlilton. 
Past is honored with Mexican dignity and flamboyance, as women decorate graves on All Souls' Day. 



Foreign residents and visitors get word on local chic from Nelly Wolfe, who runs town's chief boufique. 
Colony of American and English expatriates overlooking the river Ameca is called Gringo Gulch. 








PUERTO VALLARTA continued 


The bay is full of fish, the jungle full of game, the soft night full 
of music — and the iguana is a pushover for tasty hibiscus blossoms 


GETTING THERE: The shallow 
bay will admit fairly large yachts. 
There is a special apron for private 
planes at the new airport. But most 
tourists have only one way of entry: 
Compahia Mexicana dc Aerovias* 
daily DC-6 flights — in the morning 
from Mexico City (with a stop at 
Guadalajara) and in the afternoons 
from Los Angeles (via Mazatldn). 
STAYING THERE: There isagood 
selection of small hotels. Right on 
Los Muertos beach is the saffron- 
colored Tropicana, which has just 
opened a new ocean-front wing, and 
the brand-new Marsol, which has 
apartments with cooking facilities. 
The downtown Oceano is justly 
proud of its fine food, and mariachi 
bands gather each night in its patio. 
The Posada dc la Selva (Jungle Inn) 
is a secluded cottage colony with a 
pleasant swimming pool underneath 
some of the biggest mango trees on 
earth. The Rosita iscoral pink, con- 
venient to downtown, with a brand- 
new pool. At the Playa dc Oro, a 
rustic cottage colony on the airport 
road, guests arc greeted by an affec- 
tionate baby boar, an ocelot kit- 
ten and an antic antcatcr. The Rio 
has a pleasant pool in its patio, 
and a Cinemascope view of the bay 
and mountains. Las Campanas is 
perched on a hill in the midst of 
dazzling tropical flowers. Other ho- 
tels arc the Bucanero, Posada del 
Pedregal and Chula Vista. Prices at 
all hotels range from S5 to S9 a day, 
single, European plan, and S9.50 to 
$15 daily with meals. In the summer 
season rates are 10% lower. 
FISHING: All manner of marine 
life inhabits the surrounding wa- 
ters: marlin, sailfish, dolphin, red 
snapper, ycllowtail and a score of 


others can be caught within the bay 
or just outside. Deep-sea fishing 
boats, equipped with tackle, bait 
and beer, are available on the water- 
front. Mexicana Airlines has a fleet 
of three trim boats for charter. Rates 
arc S50 a day. Smaller craft, includ- 
ing sailboats, arc for hire at rates of 
SI. 60 per hour and up. Surf casting 
is generally good in the coves south 
of tow n. A popular local sport is har- 
pooning the huge (3,000 fwunds) 
devilfish, or manta ray, that inhab- 
its the bottom of the bay. Once 
speared from a native dugout canoe 
towed behind an outboard, the 
winged monsters arc good for a 
thrilling ride and sometimes jump 
as high as 20 feet in the air. Jack 
Cawood. a one-time journalist who 
owns and operates the Playa de 
Oro Hotel, will arrange a manta 
ray hunt on request. 

HCJNTING: In the jungle there are 
jaguar, ocelot, deer, boar, ducks, 
turkeys and iguana, to name a few. 
(Iguanas, which can be cooked into 
a tasty ragout, with skin left over 
for shoes and belts, are best caught 
on the rocks, with rod and reel, 
baited with a tasty hibiscus blos- 
som.) Angelo Gutierrez will arrange 
hunting expeditions into the selva 
at the rate of $8 per person a day. 
HORSES: Next to the jeep, horses 
are the principal means of transpor- 
tation around Vallarta. They are for 
hire everywhere in town, for a breezy 
canter down the beach, or a dreamy 
ride through the jungle trails un- 
der a canopy of palms, orchids and 
screaming parrots. Rates: 40^ an 
hour. 

SHOPPING: The boutique thrives 
like the bougainvillea — a harbinger 
of creeping civilization. Nelly’s (see 


page 39) is the most stylish shop 
in town, with a branch on the beach. 
She also exports her resort clothes 
to New York's Henri Bendel. Fun 
Clothes, on Los Muertos beach, 
has vivid and nutty muumuus, 
which are de rigueur for the chic 
turistas of Puerto Vallarta. Along 
Avenida Judrez there arc shops that 
purvey fine products of gold, silver, 
Iciither and other native crafts at 
bargain prices. 

DINING AND DANCING: The 
local cuisine — especially the seafood 



— is superior to the best in Acapulco. 
All of the hotels and a handful of 
good restaurant!? — Del Mar, Los 
Jardincs, La Margarita and. on the 
beach. La Patapa — offer fine food 
at about $2 for dinner. Night life is 
limited, but lively. Some of the 
bar-restaurants have acts from Gua- 
dalajara. and the mariachi bands 
arc all over the place. At La Palapa 
it is worth the price of a drink to 
watch the enthusiastic youngor/jtos 
dancing the Iweest. end 


Late in a Puerto Vallartan afternoon a fishing party heads home from a successful day's outing. 
In addition to trolling for sailfish, marlin and dolphin, harpooning the manta ray is a local sport. 
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TRAVEL FACTS: OFFBEAT IN THE WEST INDIES 


The Caribbean archipelago 
decorating these pages (not 
without some artistic li- 
cense ) is formed by a shrimp- 
shaped string of islands, 
great and small, that stretch 
for 2.500 miles. They enclose 
in their vast sheltering curve 
a placid sea more than one 
million miles square, second 
in size only to the Malay Sea. 
second in charm to none. 
They lie entirely below the 
Tropic of Cancer in a cli- 
mate constantly moderated 
by the westerly trade winds. 

This year more than 750.- 
(XX) Americans will invade 
these peaceful islands, an 
uncomfortable majority of 
them between now and the 
end of April. They will be 
seeking what not long ago 
was a prerogative only of 
the very rich, the aged or 
the invalid; a winter spell in 
the sun. 

For the high season. 17 
airlines have scheduled 4(X) 
departures a week from the 


U.S. and Canada, w ith seat 
space for 39.7(X) passengers. 
Where will everyone sleep? 

The cruise passengers, di- 
minished in number by the 
East Coast longshoremen's 
strike, which has caused the 
postponement or cancella- 
tion of American carriers, 
naturally will sleep aboard. 
Most of the others will fol- 
low the crowd to such long- 
established capitals as Ja- 
maica. Barbados. Puerto 
Rico and St. Thomas. But 
even the smallest West Indi- 
an isle is rustlingand stirring 
as the adventurous tourist 
seeks his own equivalent of 
a Grenadines sail. With jets 
(lying now to 1 1 Caribbean 
airports and with small- 
plane connections to any- 
thing long and flat enough 
for a landing strip, no place 
in the West Indies is more 
than a day away. Hut the im- 
aginative traveler need not 
play Robinson Crusoe to get 
away from it all — frequently 


the quietest place is right in 
the middle of the crowd. 

THE CAYMANS 

These three small islands, 
lying due south of Florida 
and well below hostile Cuba, 
are a British colony and 
are called by the natives 
“the islands that time for- 
got," The airlines remem- 
bered. Grand Cayman is 
only two hours from Mi- 
ami on regularly scheduled 
flights. Guides will take you 
lobstcr-progging in clear wa- 
ters. Fishing is excellent for 
sail, marlin and wahoo. The 
islands are flat but have 
beautiful foliage and miles- 
long white sand beaches. 
There arc a dozen places to 
stay on Grand Cayman. 
Cayman Brae, 40 minutes 
from Grand Cayman by its 
own twice-weekly Cessna, 
is a coconut-and-papaya 
paradise with a modern ho- 
tel. The Buccaneer's Inn, 
which overlooks the Carib- 


bean in three directions. 
Winter rates at all Cayman 
facilities are less than ofl- 
season summer rates on oth- 
erislands. At Buccaneer' s.for 
example, they arc S22.50- 
S25 per couple, with meals. 
(Unless otherwise .stated, all 
rates quoted below are full 
American plan, double oc- 
cupancy. Unlike hotels in 
the States, which charge the 
lone guest almost as much 
as two, the single resorter 
gets fair treatment — for sin- 
gle rates figure only a bit 
more than half the double 
rates.) Little Cayman? Not 
yet, but a hotel and airstrip 
will be ready next season. 

JAMAICA 

By contrast, no island in the 
Caribbean is better devel- 
oped for tourists than Ja- 
maica. It cannot in any lan- 
guage be called a traveler's 
discovery. It docs have, how- 
ever. at Port Antonio, one 
of the most c.xpcnsivc resort 
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hideiuvays in the world: 
Frenchman’s Cove. The 
rates are S2,000 per couple 
for two weeks, a flat fee that 
is supposed to provide, in 
addition to absolute priva- 
cy, anything the guest's 
heart desires (SI, May 30, 
’60). Jamaica and I’uerto 
Rico are the golfing centers 
of the Caribbean: Jamaica 
has five 18-holc courses. 
New this season is The Trc- 
lawny Club, with its course 
on beautiful Runaway Bay, 
15 miles from Ocho Rios; 
rooms S50 per day. 
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WEST INDIES TRAVEL FACTS cnniinucd 


ibbcan. Beaches arc poor or 
out of the way. but hotels 
base pools. Scenery is spec- 
tacular and. from now until 
April, so is duck shooting. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
With Trujillo a thing of the 
past, visitors arc welcome 
and there is nothing wrong 
here that a couple of years 
of work on tourist facilities 
won't cure — the only thing 
Trujillo didn't let run down 
was his bank account. There 
is fabulous dove shooting, 
now that firearms arc once 
more allowed: there is also 
horse racing every Sunday. 

PUERTO RICO 

With the lowest air fares in 
the West }ndics und t»/th 
new hotels popping up all 
over the landscape. San Juan 
was on the verge of becom- 
ing another place where you 
couldn't see the ocean for 
the eggerates. But a mora- 
torium has been imposed on 
beach-front building in the 
chcck-by-jowl Condado 
area. Out toward the Dora- 
do Beach (which has added 
nine holes to its already 
splendid 18-hole golfcourse) 
the Riviera opens this week, 
a handsome butjazziercom- 
pciitor with two swimming 
pools, a casino, and a golf 
course bounded by beauti- 
ful stands of coconut. 

The first hotel on the east- 
ern shore of the island. El 
Conquistador, opens a new 
E’licno Rican frontier 40 
miles from San Juan. The 
handsome 80-room building 
is 280 feet up on a clilT over- 
looking clear green water 
all the way to the Virgins. 
(First requirementofa prop- 
er West Indian seascape: 
another island to gaze up- 
on and tempt the wander- 
ing spirit.) The pool, a pull- 


ing green and a croquet 
lawn arc on hotel level; a 
li’lt’fi'rico takes guests dow n 
to a secluded beach. The 
water, protected by Icacos 
Reef, makes for fine sailing, 
snorkcling and fishing — na- 
tive sloops from nearby Las 
Croabas are only S25 per 
day. Hotel rates are S56. 

AMERICAN VIRGINS 
Busy St. Thomas, shopping 
center of the Caribbean, has 
hidden charms for those 
who get out of Charlotte 
Amalie. On the north coast, 
only 20 minutes from town, 
there is, forcxampic. a Gau- 
guinlike hideaway. The Dor- 
othea Beach Club: .12 acres 
of palm trees, beach and 
rocks, from which guests 
have been know n to cast suc- 
cessfully for tarpon. There 
arc only five cottages, all 
with orchids growing in the 
showers: S45 per day. More 
sedate St. Croix's newest at- 
traction is Buck Island Na- 
tional Park. You sail over 
On a catamaran or sloop, 
picnic on the beach and 
snorkel through a morass 
of staghorn coral inhabited 
by schools of reef fish — all 
clearly marked with under- 
sea signs. 

St. John's Cancel Bay 
IMantation was built by Lau- 
rance Rockefeller from the 
very start to be a quiet 600- 
acrc retreat, and now that it 
is thoroughly surrounded by 
the Virgin Islands National 
Park there is no danger that 
it won't always be so. There 
are no fewer than 10 sca- 
grape-shcltered beaches for 
the 160 guests. Rates are 
about S50. 

BRITISH VIRGINS 
While their American sisters 
had 291.000 visitors during 
1962, the British Virgins 


claimed 4.000. Those 4.000 
found a huge marine garden 
of small islandselose togeth- 
er, once described as "a 
handful of emeralds tossed 
by a careless pirate," Trom 
St. Thomas, Tortola, the 
largest, is only I Vi hours by 
ferry; all the islands are 
within 20 minutes of St. 
Thomas by float plane. The 
Treasure Isle, on Tortola, 
has 8 rooms, an IS-foot 
racing sailer (SIS per day) 
and a fiber-glass Thunder- 
bird <S20 S50 per day) for 
exploring such nearby gems 
as Salt, Ginger. Cooper and 
Peter. Rates are S28. and the 
menu features such West In- 
dian specialties as chicken 
Tortola (baked in a coco- 
nut), and cxcehcnt curries. 

Nearby Marina Cay is run 
by underwater enthusiast 
Allan Batham. All sorts ol 
boats and snorkcling gear 
arc available, and there are 
180 known wrecks near by. 
Marina Cay is a six-acre is- 
land with A-frame collages. 
Guests like the notion of 
roughing it in all that natu- 
ral beauty enough not to ob- 
iecl to a S35-per-day charge. 

step Up the luxury lad- 
der is the Guana Island 
Club, on 750-acre Guana, 
run by Louis Bigelow, a Bos- 
tonian right out of Mar- 
quand. Shelling, snorkcling 
and bird watching (the 
smoothbilled ani. the pied- 
billed grebe, the musiached 
quail dove) arc favorite pas- 
times. Rates a re S45 per day. 

ANTIGUA 

Antigua's hotels arc spread 
around the entire circumfer- 
ence of the island. Each one 
is a haven on its own water- 
front— an isolation that is 
intensified by the primitive 
road conditions. The big 
new hotel, part of a chain 


headed by Abe Issa. the man 
who pul Jamaica on the 
tourist map. is the Jolly 
Beach (S4X). There arc some 
particularly pleasant small 
hotels that make an extra 
elTort to supply guests w ith 
sporting facilities. Hawks- 
bill overlooks four crescent 
beaches and Montserrat on 
the horizon. The Admiral's 
Inn. built in 1788. at Eng- 
lish Harbour. has lOdeligln- 
ful rooms right on the cove 
that was Horatio Nelson's 
Caribbean dockyard and is 
today the hub of yachting 
in these parts (see puge 22). 
High on a hill across the 
way, another hotel. The Inn. 
has hollyhocks in the gar- 
den and a half-timbered lap- 
room looking out to sea. 
Curtain BlutT has En-Tout- 
Cas tennis courts, and 36- 
foot Chris-Crafl. Rates for 
all these hotels are S40. 

The man to see for water 
sports in Antigua is Tony 
Johnson, Antigua also is a 
good jumping-ofT spot for 
charter-plane investigations 
of small islands near by, 
Nevis, for example, is a dra- 
matic island where Mrs. 
Mary Pomeroy has turned 
Nisbet. an old sugar planta- 
tion. into a charming five- 
room guesthouse (S20 for 
two). Anguilla, an island 16 
miles long that is almost all 
virgin beach, has a simple 
hotel, the Anguillan, where 
two can sleep — and eat — 
for only S8 per day. 

Just to the northeast of 
Antigua is Barbuda, where 
last year William Cody Kel- 
ly of Cincinnati opened, on 
a splendid crescent of pro- 
tected beach, the most un- 
u.sual .sportsmen's resort in 
the West Indies — Coco 
Point Lodge. Here every- 
thing is made for hunting 
and fishing, and the 585- 
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pcr-clay fee for two includes 
meals, liquor, guides, tack- 
le, skin-diving gear, guns, 
licenses. Land Rover and 
small boats. A 42-foot mo- 
tor sailer is SI 50 per day, 
and a 30'foot sport fisher- 
man, S80. There are 10 im- 
maeulate beach-front units. 
I'ishing is for grouper, ycl- 
lowtail, snapper, jack and 
marlin. Duck and guinea 
fowl are shot from now un- 
til April, dove and fallow 
deer (one per person), in 
the fall in the island's scrub- 
by forest. There arc 73 
wrecks around the island for 
espert scuba exploring. 

Leeward Islands Air 
Transport (DAT) has spe- 
cial day-trip charter rates to 
most of these islands — to 
Nevis, for example, it is S 102 
for six people in a Bonanza. 

MARTINIQUE AND GUADELOUPE 
At last, at last, the F'rcnch 
islands, particularly Marti- 
nique and Guadeloupe, arc 
coming into their own. 
Yachtsmen who sail the 
Windwards and Leewards 
go to these islands to eat — 
and to admire the beauti- 
ful women. So should tour- 
ists, now that two sparkling 
hotels arc open this season. 
The new one in Guadelou- 
pe, the Caravelle, has 100 
rooms, a casino and a beach 
at Sainie Anne. The ratcsarc 
S42 to S46, with two meals. 
In Martinique the Cap Kst, 
a 30-minutc drive from Fort 
de France through cane and 
banana plantations, has 15 
tile-roofed double cottages, 
two chefs from metropoli- 
tan France, a swimming 
pool and a beautiful beach. 
The Hotel Hurop>c on the 
Savanc features, in addition 
to a menu that would do the 
best Paris bistro proud, such 
Creole specialties as calalou 


—an herb soup— and cray- 
fish, sea urchins and stuffed 
crab backs. 

THE GRENADINES 
This chain of islands is de- 
scribed in Roy Terrell's ar- 
ticle. beginning on page 18. 
Last month two resort ho- 
tels opened— the St. Lucia 
Beach and the Grenada 
Beach, doubling the room 
capacity of the entire area. 
They arc, like Antigua’s Jol- 
ly Beach, part of the Cari- 
bcach group. Rates at both 
arc S48 per day, 

BARBADOS 

Since it has been as careful- 
ly cultivated as an Engli.sh 
garden for the past 50 years 
(SI. Dec. 25. ’61), the only 
thing really offbeat about 
this popular island is that 
nothing is. 

TOBAGO 

This is where the folks from 
Trinidad go for a fine week- 
end, and BWIA runs what 
amounts to a shuttle of Bo- 
nanzas and DC-3s between 
the two. The spectacular 
beaches arc lined with coco- 
nut palms, which this year 
arc striped with red, white 
and blue paint in celebra- 
tion of Trinidad and Toba- 
go’s new independence. The 
crystal lagoons arc full of 
bonelish and tarpon, and 
two or three miles out to sea 
are jack, mackerel, barra- 
cuda, snapper, dolphin. Un- 
like the fish in many other 
areasof the Caribbean, they 
will take a (isherman's lure, 
particularly when the fish- 
erman is guided by Cecil 
Anthony, a genial fellow of 
enormous girth. From Janu- 
ary to July. Cecil “chums” 
by planting bamboo buoys 
on which (lying fish lay eggs 
—apparently caviar to tar- 


pon. Cecil will rent you a 
small native boat, put-put 
outboard and tackle for S2 
a day, or take a party of 
five out on his large boat for 
S40 a day. His guides also 
take groups out to Buccoo 
Reef, where in water only 
waist-deep (sneakers are a 
must for walking on the 
coral) all the glories of reef 
life can be watched through 
a faceplate. 

Best place to stay is Ar- 
nos Vale, a group of cot- 
tages on a small cove, set in 
tropical gardens filled with 
orchids and hummingbirds. 
Rate is S38. 

TRINIDAD 

This big. noisy island can 
hardly qualify as a retreat, 
but it's not exactly in the 
mainstream either. There is 
good hunting in the jungic.s 
of the mountainous inte- 
rior for deer, alligator, wild 
hog, duck and dove, but 
hunting is difficult for tour- 
ists to organize, as is boat- 
ing and fishing. The biggest 
thing to happen to Trini- 
dad in 1962, besides its in- 
dependence. was the open- 
ing of the Trinidad Hilton, 
an upside-down hotel with 
lobby and pool deck on top 
of a hill, room levels spill- 
ing down the slopes below. 
The hotel overlooks Queen’s 
I’ark Savannah, a large gras- 
sy plain surrounded by Ital- 
ianalc villas. Cricket, soccer 
and flat racing all take place 
here. One way to get away 
from the crowd during one 
of the year’s eight six-day 
racing programs is to sit 
on a balcony at the Hil- 
ton and watch the races w ith 
binoculars, placing bets by 
telephone with any one of 
17 different parlors. Anoth- 
er way is to go down to the 
docks some afternoon and 


hire a boatman to take you 
to the mangrove swamps, 
where you can watch clouds 
of scarlet ibis return to rest 
at sunset. The cosmopolitan 
character ofTrinidad makes 
for better food than is to be 
found on most British-col- 
onized islands. One place 
that specializes in such na- 
tive dishes as leg of lamb 
roasted over a guava-wood 
fire is the Hilton’s La Bou- 
can room. Another is the 
Belvedere, an aerie over- 
looking all Port of Spain 
andacross to the Venezuelan 
shore. Its Austrian propri- 
etors turn high the recorded 
Viennese waltzes to drown 
the steel band at the Hilton 
far below and make a spe- 
cially of such Trinidad game 
as c/ueiik (wild pig) and lu- 
loo (armadillo). 

THE DUTCH ABC’S 
These three Dutch islands, 
the tail of the long Antillean 
chain, have a different land- 
scape from that of the rest 
of the West Indies. They are 
very arid and windy. Aru- 
ba’s and Curasao’s thriving 
oil refineries have made 
them so financially secure 
that it is only in the past 
several years that they have 
sought the tourist trade, and 
both have big new beach- 
front hotels, the Interconti- 
nental in Curacao, the Car- 
ibbean Hotel-Casino in Aru- 
ba. Bonaire, without oil to 
bolster the economy, is a 
simple place for bird watch- 
ers and water buffs. Flamin- 
gos in pink hordes nest on 
the island’s salt flats, as do 
heron, snipe, tern, pelican — 
140 different species. The 
Flamingo Beach Club, S22- 
S26 per day, is the place to 
stay. Trolling for bonito, 
tuna, wahoo and kingfish is 
excellent off all three islands. 

—Fred R. Smith 
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Happily Alone on 
Frazer’s Hog Cay 

“Whin I lik« about my house.” says Richard C. Murphy, a 
Miami businessman who regularly has the urge to get away 
from all those people who are getting away from it all, "is 
the view from the sundcck. When I see a bonefish in the flats 
down there and feel like doing someth ing’a bout it. I can reach 
my boat and be after him before he decides to take off for 
someone else’s island." 

Tor Dick Murphy there is no sport like bonefishing, and 
the sparkling fiats in his own front yard {leji anil bdow) are 
the best bonefish waters he knows. Fortunately for a man 
who finds fish, family, water and sun company enough, the 
rest of the Murphy clan is just as keen about the water and its 
pleasures. His wife, Marion, prefers to take the family Chris- 
Craft out toward Bimini where the marlin run. When their 
son.s, Dick, 24. and Dale. 20, can borrow the boat from their 
mother, they skin-dive and water-ski from nearby beaches. 

The Murphys didn't build their vacation from vacationists 
without some effort. They chose for their retreat a small Ba- 
hamas island of the Berry group called Frazer's Hog Cay. 
153 miles east of Miami and 37 miles northwest of Nassau. 
Such remoteness has its drawbacks: the island is a 
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BAHAMAS HOUSE 


p»-' , • . 

Living-kitchen-dining area (below), with walls of 
island limestone and red cedar, focuses on the 
sea. Parasol-ribbed roof of sundeck (opposite) is 
of southern pine; outside wall is of unpolished 
cedar, already weathering the color of driftwood. 


1 '/z-hour charter flight from home base, and it is in British 
territory, obliging Murphy to go through all sorts of immi- 
gration formalities every time he wants seclusion. 

There is no shopping — he has to fly over all the food his 
family will need, except for the fish they catch — and even 
then the British will not allow entry of fresh fruit and vegeta- 
bles from Florida, f or fresh water, a big problem on most 
small islands, a well had to be drilled through the extremely 
hard island limestone. Luckily the Murphys struck a spring 
only 12 feet down. 

Heavy timbers for construction of the house were sent to 
the island by ship, but even so it took 44 plane trips from the 
mainland to bring in additional materials and appliances 
and that didn't make things any cheaper. All rock for terraces 
and walls was hewn from the hillside. The Murphys' architcci. 
a young Floridian named Peter JcITcrson. perched the jutting 
deck 55 feet above the sea as much for practical reasons as for 
elVect. By keeping the decks above the foliage he surmounted 
an island disadvantage — sandthes. From the living room one 
has the sense of being on a ship, looking out to sea. The skele- 
ton of beams above the rear deck provides structural rigidity 
in high winds and delines the open sky. 

When the Murphys moved into their house last May the 
population of Frazer's Hog Cay rose to an alliime high- I 7 
persons. Of 700 islands and 2.400 cays in the Bahamas only 
Frazer’s and a couple of dozen others arc inhabited. That 
leaves more than 3.000 opportunities for solitude beneath 
the Bahamian sun for the rest of us. — Pami la Kniohi 
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This is the manufacturer's suggested retail price for a 1963 
Lincoln Continental sedan, complete with all standard equip- 
ment. Included at no extra cost are: automatic transmission; 
power steering and brakes; power windows and power side vent 
windows; power door locks and 6-way power seat; heater and 
defroster; push button radio, rear seat speaker and power an- 
tenna; and, of course, white sidewall tires. 

The price is probably less than you would expect. For no other 
car in the world is constructed to such standards of excellence 
and includes so many luxuries and performance features as 
standard equipment. We do not produce a lesser version, be- 
cause we refuse to compromise a single one of the Continental’s 
standards, the highest in the world. There simply cannot be a 


“second best" car that bears the name Lincoln Continental. 

The Continental is available in the four door sedan and the 
only four door convertible made in America. Unlike other cars, 
it offers no lower priced models. It is powered by the largest and 
most precisely made engine of any passenger automobile. 

This is the Lincoln Continental for 1963. Divide its original 
price by the years of comfort and service you can enjoy, con- 
sider its high resale value. ..the Continental is truly economical. 



LINCOLN CONTINENTAL 

Product of Motor Conuparty Uncotn-Mercury Division 


' TNs l» the menufacturer’s suggnted reta.l pneeshtjwn lor eTOSS Lincoln Continental aadan 
eou'Poad ax described above. State and local tXAes ti any, license, title tees, and delivery 
cnargas are not included. 




OVER ABC-TV ON SATURDAYS AND SUNDAYS, watch as Arnold 
and Gary take on stars like Sam Snead, Jack Nicklaus, Bob Rosburg 
and Mike Souchak on CHALLENGE GOLF. Listen as they discuss 
how to beat such beautiful but demanding golf courses as Rancho 
Santa Fe. Riviera and Pebble Beach. Each Saturday at 2:30 p.m. EST. 
a new challenge for Palmer and Player — repeated on Sunday 
noon in most areas. Check your TV listings to see CHALLENGE GOLF 



Now available only through your 
Mercury and Lincoln Continental 
dealer— "Personal Golf Instructions 
— Driver thru Putter” by Arnold 
Palmer. This two-record album plus 
a 24-page, illustrated book sells for 
$2.95 plus postage and handling. 


lINCOLH MtRCURY DIVISION - PRODUCTS OF C ' MOTOR COMPANY 


BROUGHT TO YOU BY YOUR MERCURY AND LINCOLN CONTINENTAL DEALER 



The Missouri Valley Conference 
plays the best basketball in the 
country, and teams that wander its 
way can expect nothing but trouble 


At the finish of the Long Beach Stale 
'' I ournametU in California last month 
the coaches of the four competing teams 
were bidding each other goodb> when 
Dick I’etryof Long Bcacli said to Mau- 
rice John of Drake, “Brother. 1 sure feel 
sorry for you. imagine ha%ing to go 
back and play in that Missouri Valley 
Conference.” Perry was only suggesting 
what so many coaches feel this year, and 
rightfully: that Missouri Valley basket- 
bail is the best there is. 

“The Missouri Vullc> is the toughest 
league in the country," concedes L'rcd 
Taylor of Ohio Slate, a man who luicc 
had his top-ranked team beaten in the 
NCAA final by C incinnati, the Valley 
champion. Old Adolph Rupp of Ken- 
tucky pretty much agrees. “No question 
iiboiit it." says Rupp. "It's a very strong 
conference." Rupp found out just how 
strong when St, Louis overwhelmed Ken- 
tucky S7-63 last month. It was one of the 
worst beatings ever given a Rupp team. 

Other coaches also cast their votes for 
the Valley. “The Big Ten has some real 
good leams."says Ray Meyerof [X'Paul. 
“but not as many as the Valley." Notre 
Dame'sJohnny Jordan seconds that. "As 
an independent team, we play schools 
from all conferences." Jordan says. “1 he 
Valley is lops," 

In spite of its suitiis. the Missouri Val- 
ley Conference is hardly a prominent 
athletic entity. It plays a kind of foui ih- 
rate football that attracts no national 
attention, and even basketball followers 
arc hard-pressed to name its schools. No 
wonder, for it is a liodgepodge eonfer- 
cneo of seven teams from seven dilTercnt 
states. It rambles west from Cincinnati 
to Peoria (Bradley), just soutli of Chi- 
cago, swings into the cornfields of Iowa 
(Drake), then south through St. Louis, 
ihc Kansas plains (Wichila). the oil 
fields of Oklahoma (Tulsa) and the North 
Texas cattle country ( North 1 e.xas State). 

A BATTLE IN FRONT, a milk botllc huhiiul, 
Wichita's Miller sees team beat St. Louis. 


The n;mic of the confcrcnec is a geo- 
graphical absurdity, for not one of its 
seven schools is located in the Missouri 
Kiver Valley, most of which is northwest 
of St. Louis. 

Though the conference may he ineptly 
named, there is nothing inept ahi>ut its 
teams. This year four of them are ranked 
among the nation's best. Cincinnati, un- 
defeated. untied and practically iinscored 
upon, is a unaniitKm.s No. I. \\ ichtfa is 
in the top U), and Bradley and St. Louis 
are not far behind. "We could probably 
win the title in any other conference." 
moansjohn Benington of .St. I.ouis, "hut 
not in the Valley.” C harlie Otsborn of 
Bradley weeps the same tears, as does 
Ralph Miller ol Wichita, "Know one of 
the main reasons Cincinnati has won two 
straight championships?" growls Miller. 
"It's the siitT conipciition the team gels 
in this conference." Ld Juckcr of Cin- 
cinnati would seem to agree. Last year 
he IS said to base remarked, more or less 
seriously: "After inning in the Valley, 
the NC'AA is a brec/c.” 

The hard life 

.toe Swank, the peppery coach of Tul- 
sa. Slews life as a lowly man on a very 
tall totem pole. "Wc can beat nine out 
of 10 teams in the country." Svsaiik says, 
"but we don't even belong in the Valley, 
inn yet.” JuKa won its first seven g.irnes 
this season. "Ail the teams in our con- 
ference look good before league play 
begins." he says. "Then we Kill each 
other. Our Tulsa team isn't strong enough 
to be a real contender, but we're not 
weak enough to be overlooked cither. 
So the big boys come in here with their 
guns out. I'm caught between a rock 
and a hard place. But I wouldn't want 
to coach in any other league. When you 
beat a Valley team, you can be proud.” 
(Proud Coach Swank upset Drake last 
W’Cek . ) 

Not many oul-of-confcrence teams 
have beaten the Valley ihi.s year. The 
Valley's record against outsiders is 50-16 
for a .758 percentage, easily the best in 
the country. The Southeastern Confei- 
e/ice is a distant second at .604. followed 
hy the Big Six at .643. the Big Ten at 
.556 and the Atlantic Coast Conference 
at a Hat .500. At home, the Valley stands 
a remarkable 44-f against outside coin- 
peittion. More meaningful than the sta- 
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Invest in YOUR OWN south sea 

ISLAND “HIDEAWAY” 

on Eteuthera, 
the Most 
Beautiful Island 
under the Warm 
Bahama Sun! 



Bahama W'*^ 

Island EVERY LOT LESS THAN 
HOMESITES r /2 mile from ocean 

Surrouneieri by Maonifietnt Ocean Views! 

Here on the jewel-like Island of Eleuthera, 
where lush green hills and pink sand 
beaches slope gently to a sun-warmed 
tropic sea, you can have your own south 
sea island hideaway in an Oceanfroni 
development — for vacations, for tax-free 
retirement and for mighty sound invest- 
mem. too! Near stores, yacht club, 
harbour. Daily boat and plane service. 
Big 80 by 120 ft. lots, $1,295 Full Price 
*20 DOWN, *20 PER MONTH 
Send no money. Mail coupon for Deteits. • 
' tlEUTHERA ISLAND SHORES 
PO Bo>4C76. DepI 62C 
Ft Lludcrdile. FlondJ 
I Please send FREE lull-color brochure 
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indoor and outdoor tempera- 
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BASKETBALL coMinurd 

lislics themselves is the (,|iiulily of compe- 
tition that the Valley faced. “I see where 
Wichita played Minnesota. Ohio Slate. 
Cincinnati and St. Louis in succession." 
said Notre Dame's Jordan the other 
day. ".And before that they beat Ari/^ona 
State, which nobody else has done yet. 
Why don't they just schedule the top 
10 instead?" 

W'ichita won all three of those tough 
out-of-conference games — Ohio State 
was unbeaten and ranked second when 
it lost 71-54 — adding prestige to the Val- 
ley along with such victories as lowly 
Tulsa’s over Purdue and St. Louis' mas- 
sacre of Kentucky. 

Almost everyone is ready with an ex- 
planation for the Valley’s success. Top- 
notch coaching, say some. Jack Gardner 
of Utah admires Cincinnati's Ed Jucker. 
"Nobody wins two national titles unless 
he'sa great coach," says Gardner. Duke’s 
Vic Bubas praises John Benington and 
his team's careful style. "Why, he helped 
Pete Newell of California write the 
book,” says Bubas. 

Joe Swank thinks the Valley scouts its 
opponents more thoroughly than other 
conferences do. "Most Valley games are 
like an assistant coaches' reunion," he 
says. "My assistant lives on the road." 

Everyone agrees that what has really 
made the Valley the present king of bas- 
ketball is its high-voltage job of recruit- 
ing. "That's the tip-off," says Fred Tay- 
lor. "They go after basketball players 
like nobody else, believe me." Detroit’s 
Bob Calihan talks like a man who has 
been done out of a few athletes by Valley 
coaches — and who hasn’t been? "If they 
want a kid these days." grumbles Cali- 
han, "you might as well forget him.” 

Recruiting is made easier by the heavy 
emphasis placed on basketball in the 
Valley. "Boys planning to play basket- 
ball in college like to go to a school where 
the sport is emphasized." says Charlie 
Johnson of North Texas State. "Every 
kid likes the prospect of being the No. 1 
campus hero." 

Much of the Valley conference is in 
the heart of the nation's basketball belt, 
another help to recruiting. "Look out 
the window." said Jack Gardner the 
other day while sitting in his oflicc at 
Salt Lake City. "Here it is January, and 
half the cars I see arc loaded with kids 
going skiing. The other half arc loaded 
with kids going to play golf. In the Valley 
area there's no golf this lime of year and 
precious little skiing. The snow is piled 
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against the gym door and inside on a 
cozy warm floor the kids arc playing 
basketball and more basketball." 

Vic Bubas offers another point. "The 
Valley allows participation in both the 
NCAA and the NIT tournaments. This 
focuses a lot of attention on the confer- 
ence. gives it prestige. Naturally boys 
want to play there." 

A matter of marks 

Rival coaches do quietly question 
whether a few of the boys who play for 
Valley schools would be academically 
acceptable in other conferences. Some 
raise the question indirectly. "I would 
have no great fear of competing in the 
Missouri Valley basketball race." ven- 
tures Dick Harp of Kansas, "provided 
the team I coached was subject to the 
same scholastic requirements as the other 
teams in the conference.” 

Tex Winter of Kansas State is more 
direct. “It’s my feeling,” says Winter, 
“that the majority of Missouri Valley 
schools do not have the scholastic stand- 
ards of a number of other major con- 
ferences. They can admit marginal stu- 
dents and keep them eligible." Then he 
adds what coaches know is the sport's 
saddest truism; "There arc an awful lot 
of marginal students who are excellent 
basketball players." 

Finally, some say it bluntly. “It's a 
real outlaw league,’’ protests one coach. 
"They get players nobody else can 
touch." 

The protests may or may not be Justi- 
fied, the academic standards of the op- 
position being a constant subject of 
complaint in collegiate athletics. The fact 
remains that at the moment the Valley 
is the No, i basketball conference in the 
country. Nor docs there seem to be a 
likelihood that it will lose its position 
very soon. 

Joe Swank reports going to a meeting 
of Valley coaches recently. "I told them 
1 was kind of proud of my freshman 
team." he says. "Thought it was the best 
we’ve ever had at Tulsa. So Jucker spoke 
up: ‘You know. I've got the holiest 
freshman team I've ever had.' Then 
Drake followed, same thing; W'ichita, 
same; Bradley, St. Louis, North Texas 
State, all the same wherever you look. 
W'e'rc all loaded. That's the thing about 
this conference. You have to keep run- 
ning. and even so you're going to get 
bit. But if you ever stop running you'll 
get swallowed alive." emo 




for yourself-ar fora memorable gift 
-use the coupon belovt to order 
clearance-price copies of this time- 
less and matchless anthology. It's a 
book that merits a proud and perma- 
)ur shelves. 


■ 202 pages of full-color photo- 
graphs, brilliantly shot and faultlessly 
reproduced. 

■ dozens of sparkling stories by 
world-famous writers (6udC Schulberg 
on boxing: William Faulkner on rac- 
ing; Paul Galileo on fencing; William 
Saroyan on baseball, plus others by 
8111 Mautdrrr. Alec Waugh, Philip 
Wylie, Cornelia Otis Skinnerand many, 
many more)! 

At its regular price of $15, The Spec- 
tacle of Sport sold some 45,000 
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FITNESS 


It’s all a question of balance 


Mrs. Richard J. Ross. Mklufuiiihoiisewifcandoiollu'r. 
made a persona! plea for less emphasis on compeiiiion 
and more opporniniiy for the "rejects" in the nation's 
fitness and athletic proprams (SI, Nov. 12). In an.swer, 
Mrs. Don i'an Rossen, Oregon mother and former 


physical education teacher, gave firm support to compe- 
tition and challenged parents to "hiiildiip" the less gift- 
ed child (5/, Dec. 17). Now Bud \i ilkin.son. Special 
Consultant to the President on Youth Fitness, presents 
his » the "overprotected. underdeveloped child." 


To the Kdilor 
Dear Sir: 

I read the loiters from Mrs. Ross and 
Mrs. Van Rossen with interest — and 
puz/.lcmcnt. First, I fail to understand 
why a letter critical of Little League base- 
ball and competitive sports should be 
addressed to me in my capacity as Special 
Consultant to the President on Youth 
Fitness. Second. I do not believe a dis- 
cussion of such programs can properly 
be called a '‘Fitness Forum," 

Obviously, 1 am in favor of competi- 
tive sports. 1 have been associated with 
them most of my life, and 1 am aware of 
both their good points and their limita- 
tions. Athletic competition is the end 
result, not the starling point, of (ilncss. 

In a sense, compwtiiive sports are to 
the physically gifted what honors courses 
and advanced study arc to the intellec- 
tually gifted. 1 believe they are justified 
on these grounds. However, they can 
contribute but little to a solution of the 
physical fitness problem. Their nature — 
and the nature of the facilities required — 
limits participation to a select few. In 
addition, many people have no desire to 
participate, and some sports do not sig- 
nificantly develop physical fitness. 

The overall effect is to make varsity 
athletics. Little League baseball, and oth- 
er programs of this type irrelevant to the 
problem presumably under discussion. 

Our concern is the physical fitness of 
all people, and not just those with an 
aptitude or liking for sports, Try as we 
may to eliminate the necessity for physi- 
cal activity from our lives, we still are 
physical beings. Our intellects and emo- 
tions are subtly affected by our physical 
condition, and we must achieve at least 
a minimum level of physical fitness to 
function cfVicicntly in any area. 

Although Mrs. Ross apparently mis- 


understands the programs recommended 
by the Council on Youth Fitness, she 
makes the best possible case for them. 
One of our basic points is that every 
school should identify its physically un- 
derdeveloped students and then work 
with them to develop their strength, 
stamina, and agility. 

The weak, awkward, or timid child is 
not expected to ‘‘make the team.” or to 
compete against physically superior stu- 
dents. He is encouraged to improve his 
own performance, and to try to achieve 
the minimum standards of fitness estab- 
lished in tests involving thousands of 
children. 

Certainly, one of the major problems 
in promoting physical fitness is that the 
best programs and enthusiastic public 
support usually arc reserved for those 
who need them least — the varsity ath- 
letes. But the solution does not lie in de- 
stroying these programs. We must estab- 
lish similarly well-supported and well- 
administered physical activity programs 
for the other 90' t, or 95' ( of our boys 
and girls. 

In recommending physical fitness pro- 
grams to the nation's schools, we have 
consistently emphasized the need for 
100% participation. Contrary to what 
Mrs. Ross implies, we seek out what we 
call "the overprotected and underdevel- 
oped child," not the physically gifted. 
The fact is. the youngster who can play 
varsity sports does not need our help. 
With few exceptions, he already is amply 
developed and sufficiently motivated. 

I can understand a youngster's disap- 
pointment at not getting to play for the 
varsity. However, this is no reason to 
lower our standards. We rightfully insist 
on excellence in spectator sports, as we 
do in other things offered for public ac- 
ceptance, and we offer less demanding 


activities for the less gifted. This is true 
in every area of life. 

W'e have been heartened by the man- 
ner in which the public, the schools, 
and the students have accepted our pro- 
gram. It proves again that Americans, 
when confronted with opportunity and 
challenge, will respond vigorously and 
enthusiastically. 

W’c can be as physically lit as any peo- 
ple in the world, if we maintain a proper 
balance between competitive sports for 
the few and participant programs for the 
many. An excellent example is La Sierra 
High School in Carmichael. California. 
The youngsters participate in programs 
tailored to their individual needs, and the 
boy who improves and excels in physical 
education is as highly regarded as the 
star fullback. 

Last fall. 991 La Sierra boys took our 
standard physical screening test. Only 35 
failed. Of these. 31 were freshmen and 
transfer students. In most schools, fewer 
than three out of four students pass this 
test, but most of the La Sierra boys sailed 
through it with ridiculous ease. Obvious- 
ly. the majority of these boys cannot 
play for the varsity, hut this has not kept 
them from being extremely lit. 

With a proper understanding of our 
problem and good physical fitness pro- 
grams, 1 believe the children in every 
school in the land can do as well as those 
in La Sierra. Some, of course, will always 
do better than others, but even the least 
gifted can develop the strength, stamina, 
and energy which w ill allow them to lead 
more productive and creative lives. 

We are grateful toSi’ORis Illustr \ i 1 1) 
for focusing attention on the physical 
fitness problem. and we hofie this discus- 
sion has served to clarify the nature of 
our programs and objectives. 

C. B. (Bud) Wilkinson 
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SIMPLE AS THE WHEEL 


The Kodak CARousei Projector has 
a unique revoiving tray. It holds 
80 slides. ..drops on and lifts off 
as easily as a phonograph record. 
Stores easily, too— just like a book 
on shelf. And slides can't spill 
out, even if you drop the tray. 



EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER 4, N. Y. 


The Kodak Carousel Projector 
won't jam — because slides drop 
into place by gravity. Editing is easy, 
too. Simple controls let you focus, 
reverse, advance, by manual, 
automatic or remote control. A 
brilliant projector! Less than $150. 



fir/ce subject to change without nchce. 



A BIG MAN 

0, “■ ' 


EVEN IN BIGD 



Dallas has hosts of millionaires, hut 
none of them can quite match the 
comhinaiion of business acumen ami 
.'iporiing zeal of Clint Murchison Jr., 
who has .sucee.'isfully overcome the 
hanc/icap of being a rich man's son 


by .IOP: DA\ id BROWN 


A long about the lime livery stables 
L began to install gasoline pumps.my 
grandmother's brother Billy left Alabama 
for Texas, expecting to strike oil every 
lime he dug a hole. There was plenty of 
oil. all right, but there were also plenty 
of men ahead of Billy. After leaving a 
trail of dry wells across Texas, he linally 
came down with pneumonia while sleep- 
ing in an unheated tent near Conroe and 
died. My grandfather never quite got 
over Billy's failure, "h just doesn't seem 
fair somehow." he always said, "because 
Billy w as just naturally endowed to be a 
Texas millionaire. He was loudmouthed, 
opinionated, wore S2 shoes and never 
lipped more than a nickel in his life," 
Texas millionaires have come a long 
way in the last 40 years. Some of them 
are dollar-pinching louts, to be sure, and 
some of them throw their money around 
with flamboyant bad taste, but most of 
them live richly and stylishly, wear ordi- 
nary hats and carry attache ca.ses, read 
books, attend plays, collect what passes 
for art and sometimes even ride to the 
hounds m pink coats. Yet it docs seem 
to be a fairly conspicuous fact that Texas 
millionaires, by the very nature of things, 
are not altogether the same as ordinary 
people. In the whole splendacious state 
there probably is no more obvious exam- 
ple of this than Clint \Mllianis .••iiiwueii 


THE GAME'S THE THING in ihc Mlirchison 
home, where Clint Jr. and his wiff Jane watch 
Robert Je/i), Coke Anne and Burk competing. 
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MURCHISON 


Murchison Jr., a compact, brush-haired 
Dallas millionaire who is president and 
majority stockholder of the Dallas Cow- 
boys' professional football team, as well 
as an all-round sportsman with a happy 
gift for mixing business and pleasure 
while doing his level best to make a profit 
out of both. 

“I have never felt repressed by money." 
he explains pleasantly. ‘*1 think Joe H. 
Lewis, the comedian, had it about right 
when he said, Tvebecn rich and I've been 
poor, and, believe me, rich is better.' " 

Actually, Clint Murchison (pro- 
nounced .'\//»Tkisson) has never been 
poor, but he has long been — even by 
Te.xas standards- a most unusual mil- 
lionaire. He wears horn-rimmed glasses, 
normally has a polite and deceptively 
mild manner, shuns ostentation, refuses 
to dabble noisily in politics and enjoys 
a bit of nonsense as long as it is not 
passed off as the solemn truth. So stran- 
gers sometimes conclude that the only 
reason Clint Jr. is considered unique is 
that he is a thoroughly nice guy who 
looks and acts pretty much likeanybody's 
next-door neighbor. As far as it goes, this 
is true. He also has an 10 of 140-plus, 
which puts him near the genius category, 
owns a Phi Beta Kappa key, holds a mas- 
ter's degree in mathematics from MIT. 
shows an acerbic aversion to dimwits 
and climbers, sometimes is brusque with 
associates and always operates on the 
cocky assumption that the bigger a busi- 
ness opponent is the harder he will fall. 
So foes claim that Clint Jr. is unusual be- 
cause he is as aggressive as Pecos Peteand 
as coldly calculating as an IBM com- 
puter. This also probably is true. 

F-'rom thetimehe first set out for school 
with his lunch under his arm. Clint Jr, 
has been fiercely determined to make his 
mark in the world and to enjoy himself 
while doing it. He has succeeded admira- 
bly. Although he has not yet turned 40. 
his name not only is as readily recogniza- 
ble as the ring of a bright silver dollar 
in any cow town in Texas, it also com- 
mands attention in oak-paneled citadels 
of finance from Wall Street to Manila. 
Since one of the things Clint Jr. enjoys 
most is a rousing good fight, he has 
mauled both the sensibilities and pocket- 
books of some pretty powerful and vocal 


opponents. He has also killed stone-dead 
an old Texas adage that any millionaire 
who begins hiscareerwith more than 50d 
in his jeans is hardly worth bothering 
about. 

Nobody can deny that Clint Jr. started 
out with some impressive natural advan- 
tages, In the first place, he is the younger 
son and namesake of Clint Murchison 
Sr., a salty Texas entrepreneur of such 
awesome shrewdness and verve that he 
has become a legend in his own lifetime. 
Clint Sr., now 67, stacked up his first four 
or five million trading in oil leases, with 
another legendary trader, the late Sid 
Richardson, as partner, About the time 
Clint Jr. was born. Old Clint formed an 
oil-drilling partnership with Earnest R. 
Fain and eventually pieced together a 
sprawling financial empire that included 
everything from banks to book publish- 
ing. While Old Clint did not actually in- 
vent the technique of operating on credit, 
pledging the shares in one company to 
acquire a slice of another, he probably 
did as much as any one man to refine it 
into the ingenious art it has become to- 
day. Until a stroke forced him into semi- 
retirement half a dozen years ago. sniff- 
ing out profitable freew heeling deals had 
become something more than a business 
with him. Except for fishing, which he 
dearly loved, it was his favorite sport. 
He also was a horseplayer of distinction. 
He acquired control of Dei Mar racetrack 
and diverted the profits into a charitable 
organization he set up called Bo) S Incor- 
porated of America, w hich is now headed 
by Clint Jr. 

Besides supplying his sons \vith ad- 
vice. savvy and, most important, a well- 
filled poke. Old Clint has enriched Texas 
folklore with any number of pungent 
comments on life in general and wealth 
in particular, one of which Clint Jr. has 
adopted as a sort of working motto: 
"Money is like manure. If you spread it 
around, it docs a lot of good. But if you 
pile it up in one place, it stinks like hell." 

Even Texas millionaires have to take 
the fathers they get. but they do have a 
free choice when it comes to picking 
business associates, so it is not alto- 
gether correct to say, as most people do. 
that another of Clint Jr.'s natural advan- 
tages has been his brother John, two 


years older, who is his partner and trust- 
ed sidekick. Yet the brothers work to- 
gether so smoothly, complement each 
other so perfectly, and their combined 
assets give them such an impressive wad 
of working capital, that each is fully 
aware he could not have been nearly so 
successful on his own. 

Like Clint Jr., John Dabney Murchi- 
son has inherited Old Clint's craggy fea- 
tures, which, while agreeable enough, 
look as if they had been hastily punched 
out of soft Texas loam. But John is taller 
than Clint Jr. — which probably is the 
reason he looks more like a Texan — and 
where Clint Jr, can be curt, John always 
maintains an almost courtly charm. Clint 
Jr. usually bustles along in a hurry, but 
it is viruially impossible to get behind 
John when going through a doer. Clint 
Jr. is inclined to be quick on the draw 
in a business deal, snaps. "I'll take it." 
John likes to check the wind and adjust 
his sights, says, "Fh think it over.” Peo- 
ple often wonder how two brothers can 
be so alike in some respects and so utterly 
difTercnl in others. Part of the answer, at 
least, is that Clint Sr. planned it that way. 
Old Clint was solely responsible for his 
sons’ upbringing because their mother 
died when Clint Jr. was 4 and John was 
6. He suffered another blow when his 
youngest son, Burt, died as a child. The 
successive losses of his wife and son hit 
Clint Sr. hard and help explain why. no 
matter how busy he was with his many 
deals, he found such an extraordinary 
amount of time to spend with his boys 
and why he was so determined that they 
should have rugged Texas boyhoods even 
though he was an extremely rich man. 

Clint Jr. posed a special problem. He 
was a frail and sickly youngster, and for 
a couple of years after his mother's death 
he was watched over so carefully by doc- 
tors and was so pampered by a succes- 
sion of nurses that years later Old Clint 
described him as "the worst spoiled brat 
that any parent ever had to deal with." 
Finally, though doctors warned that 
Clint Jr. shouldn't swim, play ball or ex- 
ert himself in any way. Old Clint made 
a characteristically tough decision. He 
sent the nurses packing, ignored the doc- 
tors’ protest and started raising Clint Jr. 
as a normal healthy boy. If Clint Jr. suf- 
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fercd any bad effects, even iil first, every- 
body has long since forgotten about 
them. To provide his children with plen- 
ty of room to grow in. Old Clint bought 
the grounds and clubhouse of the de- 
funct Dallas Polo Club, a tract of 200- 
odd acres a few miles north of down- 
town Dallas. It was a noisy, high-spirit- 
ed and competitive household, where the 
boys learned to play poker and practical 
jokes with Old Clint and hiscronics. and 
there was enough acreage for them to 
ride and hunt squirrels and anything else 
that moved, llsually in the spring and 
fall the bo>s and their friends went to 
Murchison-owned Mallagorda Island 
off the Gulf Coast, where Old Clint 
taught them to fish and shoot quail. Be- 
sides being a renowned wing shot. Old 
Clint was an expert on migratory birds 
and had a special permit from the state 
game commission to make a collection 
of the species that visited the Texas coast. 
The boys often trudged along with him 
while he used a special gun to collect a 
phularope, dipwitchcr or oyster catcher. 
His collection of more than 200 species 
was later presented to Southern Metho- 
dist University. 

"Dad has alw'ays been close to the 
land." Clint Jr. said recently, “and he 
brought us up the same way." Old Clint 
was such a firm believer in the benefits 
of outdoor life, in fact, that when Clint 
Jr. was 9 and John was 1 1 he took them 
out of school for a year, loaded a pick- 
up truck with gear and sent them on a 
prolonged camping trip throughout the 
Southwest. 

In subtle and practical ways he also 
taught the boys the value and use of 
money. He sold them calves and small 
blocks of stock and took their signed 
notes to pay the original price plus in- 
terest. When the calves were grown and 
the -Stock had increased in value, the boys 
sold them, paid off their notes and also 
collected a profit for themselves. It was 
a basic business lesson the Murchison 
boys have never forgotten: a smart man 
can buy something and make a profit on 
it without using his own money. 

All of this probably explains why old 
classmates at University Park Grammar 
School in Dallas remember Clint Jr, as 
a slightly undersized but sturdy little 


boy, frugally carrying his money in a 
Bull Durham sack but ready at the drop 
of a dare to prove that he could outspit, 
outrun and outfasslc anybody at all. It 
may explain why to this day Clint Jr. is 
never too busy to keep his 5-foot 9-rnch, 
160-pound frame in tiptop physical con- 
dition. He lifts weights when he has the 
time and always docs 50 push-ups, 50 
deep knee bends and 50 sit-ups every 
other day. “It's like this with Clint," an 
old friend said. "He don't look big — but 
tangle with him and you've caught your- 
self the tallest man in Texas." 

W'hcn the boys were ready for prep 
school. Old Clint shipped John off to 
Hotchkiss and Clint Jr. off to Lawrencc- 
villc. "Dad wanted us to go to different 
schools on the theory that each should 
make his own place in the world." Clint 
Jr. explains. At Lawrenccville. as in most 
eastern prep schools, a boy can make a 
name in cither sports or studies. Clint Jr. 
was a terror at both. He consistently 
stood at the top of his class, w-a.s a scrap- 
py halfback on the football team and 
one of the lilllest but canniest mem- 
bers of the wrestling team. 

C lint Jr. already knew where he was 
headed after Lawrcnceville. When 
he was 12 he had read an article in KoR- 
TUNb that told about the'tough curricu- 
lum at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and resolved then and there 
that it was the school for him. When 
World W'ar II came, John was at Yale, 
and Clint Jr. hud indeed realized his am- 
bition and was at MIT. playing halfback 
on its little-known football team and be- 
ing the 126-pound star of its even less- 
known wrestling team. On the day after 
Pearl Harbor, John joined the Army Air 
Korce and became a tighter pilot in the 
Mediterranean and China. 

A year later Clint Jr. signed up for 
the Marines, also hoping to become a 
lighter pilot since he already had logged 
considerable Hying time in an Aeronca. 
But the Navy took one look at his apti- 
tude scores and shipped him off to Duke 
University to study electrical engineer- 
ing in the V-12 program. He graduated 
Phi Beta Kappa and top man in his class. 
At war's end, John went back to Yale to 


get his degree, and Clint returned to MIT 
for his master's in math. After getting it 
he was tempted to stay on and work for 
a doctorate, but since one requirement 
for a math doctorate is to make an orig- 
inal contribution in the field and hedidn't 
have an original contribution in mind, 
he returned to Dallas in 1950 to team 
up with John for some original activities 
in other areas instead. 

While his boys were away. Clint Sr. 
had been acquiring and cutting out of 
his own immense holdings a whacking 
selection of investments to give to them 
as a grubstake. He also gave them ad- 
vice. drilling them in his own shrewd 
techniques. But it is almost axiomatic 
that fledgling millionaires lose a lot of 
their tail feathers when they begin to fly 
alone, and the Brothers Murchison were 
no e.xceplion. 

There was, for example, the sticky 
business of the Martha Washington 
Candy Co., which the Murchisons ac- 
quired with 5200,000 in ca.sh and 5500,- 
000 borrowed from banks. They finally 
dumped the company and took almost 
a total loss. John took a drubbing when 
he bought up a sizable chunk of timber- 
land in the Northwest on the basis of 
what developed to be bad information. 
Clint Jr.'s enthusiasm for boats led him 
astray when he lost S200.000 in a sea- 
going firm called the Caribbean Ship- 
ping Co. The brothers took their v/orsl 
shellacking when they bought uranium 
mining properties in Colorado and Ore- 
gon, built processing mills and obtained 
permits from the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, only to discover, as John puls 
it, "There wasn't enough goody to jus- 
tify the bait." They lost some S6 million, 
split down the middle with a group of 
partners. 

More from preference than any spe- 
cial talents, the brothers decided at the 
outset that John would handle their 
banking, insurance, publishing and gen- 
eral finance interests. v\hile Clint Jr. 
would ride herd on real estate, land de- 
velopment. home building and general 
construction. One of the first things Clint 
Jr. did was pul down S20.000 in cash 
and a promissory note for S80.000 and 
buy the City Construction Co., a Dallas 
street-paving outfit. As a partner and 
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Operating head of this linn he took in 
Robert F. Thompson, a rang> New Mex- 
ico-born ex-Marinc fighter pilot who 
has enough charm to coax partridges 
out of the mesquite. Almost anybody in 
Dallas can tell the story of how Clint 
Jr. and Bob Thompson won their first 
street-paving contract and then moved 
their equipment to the suburbs and 
paved the wrong street. The true story 
is much stranger. What actually hap- 
pened is that with their first successful 
hid the greenhorn contractors landed a 
contract to pave two suburban streets, 
Not knowing about work orders and 
other technicalities, they had their bull- 
dozers ripping up driveways and churn- 
ing one of these streets into a quagmiie 
when irate city inspectors arrived on the 
scene and pointed out that the bid spe- 
cifically stated that the other street would 
be paved first. While angry householders 
gathered menacingly, Thompson had 
his workmen patch the ravaged street 
together as best they could and then 
moved to the proper street. After it was 
paved, city inspectors took a core drill- 
ing and decided the concrete did not 
meet specifications and the street would 
have to be torn up and repaved. When 
an inspector told Thompson this new.s. 
the ex-lighter pilot suddenly felt so sick 
he vomited. Clint Jr. look the news more 
calmly. “How do you go about ripping 
up a new street?" he asked. 

WTiat eventually happened to the little 
City Construction Co. gives an almost 
perfect picture of what happened to 
many of the other Murchison ventures as 
the brothers got their feel on the ground. 
Using the as.sets of City Construction as 
collateral. Clint Jr. gradually bought up 
other construction firms, dipping into 
cash reserves when necessary but. in imi- 
tation of Old Clint’s technique, usual- 
ly borrowing the money, l-rom paving 
streets the company expanded until it 
could handle highway construction, then 
dam building and finally land develop- 
ment and heavy construction of all 
kinds. Along the way the expanding firm 
was renamed Tecon Corporation, and in 
1954 it gained an international reputa- 
tion when, with typical boldness, Clint 
Jr, bid on a contract to remove part of 
a hill that threatened to slide into the 


Panama Canal. Most big contracting 
firms had refused even to consider the 
job except on a cost-plus basis. The op- 
eration was so tricky that some engineers 
doubted that it could be done, and one 
expert fell it was his duty to go to Old 
Clint and tell him that if the hill fell 
into the canal there wasn't enough 
money in the whole Murchison empire 
to dig it out again. Nevertheless Old 
Clint gave his blessings to the project. 
It was completed successfully. The one- 
time City Construction Co. has assets 
of SIO million today. 

By 1961 the Murchisons had doubled 
their original grubstake and. as nearly 
as anyone can tot up the value of inter- 
ests in some 100 companies scattered 
throughout the U.S.. they were worth 
SI50 million and owned or directed en- 
terprises worth well over SI billion. They 
did not belong to that breed of financiers 
called company raiders and. in fact, they 
never have even mastered Old Clint’s 
technique of luring people to them to 
ask for a deal they wanted ail the time. 
They considered themselves progressive 
but sound businessmen, and there had 
not been a bit of scandal about their 
dealings, For this reason they were 
shocked, embarrassed and hopping with 
indignation when in 1 960 they both were 
booled off the board of Investors Di- 
versified Sc rvices.a financing corporation 
in which they had invested S40 million. 
The action was taken after an investi- 
gator for Alleghany Corp., the vast and 
powerful holding company that controls 
IDS. charged that they were using their 
places on the board to win special treat- 
ment in lloating loans to finance their 
own projects. Although a special IDS 
investigating committee later reported 
that there was no basi.s for the charge, 
the brothers were not pacified; their 
honor had been impugned and a S40 
million investment was threatened. As 
grimly as two vatfiwrus setting out on a 
blood feud, they mounted Jets and rode 
up to New York and launched a proxy 
battle to seize control of Alleghany 
Corp. Their chief target was Allan P. 
Kirby, the 68-ycar-old head of Alle- 
ghany. an heir to the Woolworth for- 
tune and one of the richest men in Wall 
Street. What followed was the biggest. 


bitterest, costliest and most publicized 
proxy battle in history and. when the 
skirmish was over, the brothers had 
gained control of Alleghany by an over- 
whelming vole, though they recently 
sold a large piece of their Alleghany 
holdings at a Texas-size (estimated S7 
million) loss, making it far from clear 
who had won the war. 

After their audacious foray into Wall 
Street, it was confidently predicted that 
the brothers would take it easy for a 
long time, consolidate their position 
and avoid controversy, They might have 
done so. except that even before the 
Alleghany fight started. Clint Jr. had 
laid the groundwork for another record- 
breaking brawl. To understand the cir- 
cumstances, it should be known that 
over the years, from Old Clint and on 
their own, the brothers had acquired a 
prime .selection of what might loosely 
be described as sports investments: Fii-UI 
& StiTuni magazine; a fishing tackle 
company: Daisy Manufacturing Co., 
makers of the famed air guns; Vail 
Mountain Ski Lodge; several country 
clubs and golf courses, including The 
Racquet Club in Palm Springs; and oven 
a piece of the Day tona Speedway. 

In addition, for as long as he can re- 
member. Clint Jr. has been a genuine 
long-johns. freezing-hands-in-pockets. 
bluc-face-in-north-wind football nut. He 
coached a YMCA little league football 
team for a few years, and as far back as 
1952 he tried to buy the ailing Dallas 
Texans to keep them in his home town, 
but the late Bert Bell already had prom- 
ised the franchise to Baltimore. Later on. 
Clint Jr, came within a whisper of closing 
a deal for the Washington Redskins, but 
George Preston Marshall demanded a 
lO-year management clause and soured 
it. An effort to get the San Francisco 
49ers was equally unsuccessful. 

C lint Jr. finally got his chance to 
acquire a pro team in 1959 when 
the NFL expanded and granted fran- 
chises to Dallas and Minnesota. At the 
time, however, few people realized the 
role he played in the birth of the Dallas 
Cowboys, He remained in the back- 
ground and apparently even left .some 
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acquaintances with the impression that 
he was a reluctant investor. Bedford 
Wynne, a Dallas lawyer and member of 
Dallas' gold-plated Wynne tribe, was 
spokesman for the club, and it generally 
was believed that he was the prime mover 
in landing the franchise. Actually, the 
Cowboys were Clint Jr.'s baby from the 
start; he lined up the investors, negoti- 
ated the contracts and put up 65' of the 
money. He wanted Texas T. Schramm, 
the general manager of the Rams, to run 
the club, and he got him. He wanted 
Tom Landry as head coach, and he hired 
him away from the Giants. 

But nothing is done by halves in Tex- 
as. and when pro football came back 
to Dallas it came back with a double- 
barreled bang. At the same time Clint 
Jr. was getting his team. Lamar Hunt. 10 
years younger and the personable and 
popular son of Oil Millionaire H. L. 
Hunt (w'ho is even richer than the Mur- 
chisons). was helping organize the ALL 
and, along with it. another home-town 
team, the Dallas Texans. Since both 
Clint Jr. and Lamar wanted a team, 
many people wondered s\hy they didn't 
simplify matters by getting together and 
organizing a single club for Dallas. The 
principal reason was that Lamar was in- 
volved with an entire league, not just a 
team; he couldn't get out. and Clint Jr. 
had no desire at all to be involved in 
founding the Af'L. 

Lrom the start it was clear that Dallas 
was not big enough to support, or peace- 
fully hold, two teams. Still, although 
they clashed constantly over recruiting, 
the early rivalry was not too acrimoni- 
ous. On one occasion, for example. Clint 
Jr. appeared at a Texan luncheon wear- 
inga bright red Texan blazer, and Lamar 
once Jumped out of a large cake wheeled 
into a Murchison party. 

But now the nerves and the check- 
books are beginning to fray. The Texans, 
operating with much promotional raz- 
zle-dazzle — players once kicked 70 foot- 
balls into the stands— have an ALL 
championship team to boast of. Murchi- 
son's Cowboys, going about their busi- 
ness almost sedately, have an adequate 
National Football League team, and the 
reputation of that league behind them. 
The result is a millionaires’ standoff. 


Currently, the most popular sugges- 
tion is that the teams play each other, 
and the loser (or winner) leave town. 
Some civic leaders have expressed dis- 
may bccau.se they claim the buttle is 
dividing the loyalties of a city that has 
always been united. The l.ions Club and 
the Jaycees, for example, publicly are 
supporting the Texans, while the more 
powerful Salesmanship Club has sid- 
ed with the Cowboys, A note of class 
consciousness has also crept into the 
struggle: it is claimed that the more so- 
cially prominent people support the 
Cowboys because the Murchisons and 
Wynnes are more "social” than the 
Hunts. 

A fter three seasons each team is 
.drawing about 22.000 a game. 
Since a team needs an average attend- 
ance of 30.000 per game to make money, 
it does not take Clint Jr.'s computerlike 
brain to figure out that Dallas essential- 
ly is a rousing good football town but 
one team must go if the other is to be 
a success. 

As long as the ncck-and-neck stale- 
mate continues, it seems unlikely that 
money alone will determine the winner, 
for in Lamar Hunt. Clint Jr. has en- 
countered one of only a handful of peo- 
ple in the U.S. who can continue to 
match him dollar for dollar forever. 
There is a story, possibly true, that a 
friend telephoned old H. L. Hunt and 
warned him that Lamar stood a good 
chance of losing a lot of money on the 
Texans. 

"How much?” Hunt asked. 

"About a million dollars a year,” the 
friend said. 

"Well, in that case." Hunt said, "it 
will take him 150 years to go broke.” 

Lamar Hunt docs have one advan- 
tage: Clint Jr. essentially is a business- 
man and he is not in the habit of pouring 
money into any enterprise that doesn't 
show a profit. Clint Jr. tells anyone who 
asks that he has no intention of taking a 
loss on the Cowboys forever, but it is 
obvious from the way he talks that he 
doesn't think he will have to. A Dallas 
newspaperman asked him recently if he 
thought it was smarter to move an un- 


profitable team to another city or hang 
on for prestige reasons. "It would be 
smarter to leave." Clint Jr. said. "If you 
stayed and threw away money, you 
would be a fool in everyone's eyes.” 
Then he added. "That'swhy I think La- 
mar should start looking for another 
city," 

Aside from his natural combativencss, 
another reason Clint Jr. is unlikely to 
give up on the Cowboys anytime soon 
is that he is having the time of his life. 
Along with a noisy, fun-loving, well- 
heeled contingent of friends he flies with 
the Cowboys to all of their ganies. He 
gets a special bang out of the antics of 
an exclusive band of fans within this 
already exclusive circle who call them- 
selves the Chicken Club. 

There are conflicting versions about 
how the Chicken Club, headed by his 
old friend and City Construction Co, 
partner Bob Thompson- himself now a 
millionaire got its name. But it is un- 
doubtedly the richest and most ardent 
fan club in the history of football. To 
prove his fealty to the team, Thompson 
once led a horse decked out in a Cowboy 
blanket into a fashionable Washington 
restaurant. For reasons best unmen- 
tioned. George Preston Marshall, the au- 
tocratic owner of the Washington Red- 
skins, is the special target of the Chicken 
Clubandinthe 1961 season some Chick- 
en rooters almost got away with a plan 
to bring utter chaos to the elaborate 
Christmas half-time show Marshall 
stages with such care. Before the Red- 
skin-Cowboy game. Chicken Club sab- 
oteurs sneaked into the stadium and 
scattered 10 pounds of chicken feed on 
the gridiron. Other saboteurs brought 
76 crated chickens into the stadium and 
hid them in a dugout. As the massed 
bands marched onto the field and Santa 
Claus appeared in a sled pulled by hus- 
kies, certain Dallas fans were ready to 
release the chickens. Fortunately for the 
show (and probably for Santa Claus, 
who had to control the slavering hus- 
kies). a police lieutenant spotted the 
crated chickens and conlisculed them. 
When Marshall heard about the abor- 
tive plan he said it was "childish and im- 
mature." and fired off a protest to Na- 
tional League Commissioner Pete Ro- 
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zclltf, Thcrealtcr. for some \^ceks. Mar- 
shall's phone rang at all hours of the 
night. When he ansvsered there was only 
a soft cluek-clueking at the other end. 

Until they gel to know him. most 
people arc not aware of Clint Jr.'s some- 
times prankish, sometimes w ry a nd some- 
times juvenile sense of humor. VS'hen 
a maga/ine correspondent friend vvas 
slugged on the head while covering the 
F'recdom Rides into the South last year. 
Clint Jr. sent him a Cowboy helmet. 
When Toots Shor, the New York pub- 
keei'icr and Giant fan. agreed to let 
Clint Jr. use his box to watch Giant 
games when he was in New York m re- 
turn for choice scats to the Cowboy- 
Ciiant game in Dallas, Clint Jr. sent him 
tickets to two whole sections in ihe Cot- 
ton Bowl. He made certain, however, 
that the bulky package was not delivered 
to Shor in New York until a few min- 
utes before kickolT lime in Dallas. Just 
recently, when Clint Jr. and John un- 
loaded SI7.5 million in stock in 'me of 
their companies and a Dallas newspaper 
speculated that the Murchisons might 
have overextended themselves in the Al- 
leghany deal. Clint Jr. drove down to 
the newspaper and bought SIOS of dis- 
play advertising space. He wrote an ad 
saying that it wasn't true he was delin- 
quent in his telephone and electric bills, 
and he signed it "Kriends of Clint Murch- 
ison Jr." The paper persuaded him not 
to run the ad. but presumably it also 
got the point that a man really in finan- 
cial trouble is not apt to make light 
of it. 

D espite his heavy losscsand avid in- 
terest in the Cowboys, Clint Jr. 
makes it a point not to interfere in the 
day-to-day operations of theclub. "Clint 
doesn't second-guess us as much as most 
of the fans do." said acluboHiciul. "He's 
there when we need him — and believe 
me.that'snicc to know — but he leavesall 
the decisions up to us." Clint Jr.'s person- 
al sport is not football but skin diving 
and underwater photography, and when- 
ever he has the chance he hops one of the 
17 planes in the Murchison air fleet and 
Hies off to Spanish Cay, the three-mile- 
long sand and coral island he owns in 
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the Bahamas. He personally designed 
and helped build the S400.000 low-slung 
glass and masonry lodge on the island. 
Somehow it manages to be fabulous 
without being ostentatious and has liter- 
ally evcrvthing to please a Texas million- 
aire as well as a serious lishcrman. The 
main part of the lodge has a huge den 
with a spacious fireplace, a dining room, 
library, kitchen and immense storeroom. 
Around it are six guest cabanas, each 
with a lavish but tastefully furnished 
bedroom, dressing room and bath. The 
entire island is ringed by a while beach, 
and at its docks are Murchison's three 
fishing boats: Jumper. 36 feci: Runner, 
45 feet; and Mornint; After, an 84- 
foot converted air-sea rescue erafl. The 
island is the favorite vacation spot for 
Clint Jr., his wife Jane, a pretty and 
poised woman who was an SMU coed 
when they met and married 21 years 
ago, and the four Murchison children, 
r.mging in age from 8 to 15. Typically, 
however, Clint Jr. also uses the island 
retreat for business; the lodge's guest 
hook is a Wlui of business, fi- 

nance and political bigwigs, and some 
of his biggest deals have been cooked 
up in the comfortable study before a 
roaring lirc. 

T he clear blue and green waters sur- 
rounding the Bahamas are among 
the finest in the world for skin diving, 
of course, and Clint Jr. has long been 
an underwater photographer of near- 
professional skill. He is perhaps the on- 
ly skin dixer ever to gel a shot of tar- 
pon cavorting underwater and. though 
experts say it can't be done, he is try- 
ing to perfect a workable underwater 
cinemascopic camera lens. 

The truth is, Clint Jr. is daffy about 
g.idgets, particularly gadgets that give 
him a chance to exercise his dormant 
electrical engineering skills. That is 
the main reason why, eight years aft- 
er he started building an enormous 
ranch house on 25 choice acres on the 
edge of Dallas, the Murchisons con- 
tinued to live as cramped as any ordi- 
nary family with growing children in a 
charming but unpretentious thrcc-bed- 
room brick home in an upper-class Dal- 


las neighborhood. Clint Jr. has super- 
vised every detail in his new home, 
right down to the hand-finished te;ik 
shelves, and whenever he heard of a 
new gadget, anything from an orange 
juice machine to an advanced intercom 
hookup, he installed it. even when it 
meant ripping out equipment already 
installed. "I can't tell him to hurrv up." , 
Jane Murchison once explained, sound- 
ing as if she never really expected to 
live there, "because the house is really 
Clint's hobby." 

Because he has lavished so much care ■ 
and skill on it. the Murchisons' new- 
home will be one of the most remark- 
able in America. When they hear about 
the 1 2,000 square feel of floor space, the 
electronic bar that automatically dis- 
penses almost any liquor, the ice-cream 
maker, the movie projection room and 
profusion of television sets, the elabo- 
rate intercom system with a switchboard 
the size of a mad scientist's think ma- 
chine, most people wonder if Clint Jr. 
hasn't begun acting like an honest-lo- 
gosh Texas millionaire after all. But if 
Clint Jr. can't resist a newfangled elec- 
tronic gadget, he also is willing to spend 
a fortune to avoid show. When guests 
enter his new house they And it palatial 
and spacious, but also beautifully ap- 
pointed — and without a gadget in sight. 
F.ven the TV sets are hidden behind mel- 
low. hand-finished paneling: and. when 
a button is pushed and panels glide back 
silently, only the spigots of the elec- 
tronic bar obtrude. The massive switch- 
board also is hidden. Hven an under- 
water viewing room built into his mam- 
moth swimming pool manages to seem 
II npretentious. 

Yet football, lishing, skin diving and 
home building aren't enough to quiet 
Clint Jr. At the moment he is develop- 
ing an interest in sky diving, and some- 
time in the near future he intends to 
give it a whirl. One reason this intrigues 
him is that not long ago he and John 
bought a joint insurance policy so huge 
(hat it look a hit of doing to find u 
company that wanted to handle it. "1 
want to have my picture taken." says 
Clint Jr., "jumping out of a plane door 
with a beer in my hand, and send it 
to them." END 



Will he be a magician with the ball like Bob Cousy? 


(Juardin^? Mob (’ou.sy i.s liko Iryinji: to pick up cpiick- 
silver. W'bcn you think you've jfot liiin, he's gone. 
Master of tlie fake, the trick dribble, the dccepti\e 
pass — tlicrc’s notliing be can't do with a basketliall. 
One coach, after watching a typical— meaning great 
— Hob Cousy jxM'formance. said: “I see it. I)ut T don't 
believe it." 

\ol every \'oung.sler can be a Bol) C'«>usy. In 
fact, \ery few ev('n parlici[)ate in oiganized sporting 
events, niiicii less r(*ach <-hanipionship heights. Hut 
c\ cry young person —if only a spectator— can bo as 
jihysically fit as t)ie most taientetl atldete. 

Never befoi-e has ]>liysical fitne.ss, particularly the 


fitness of our young people, been more important 
Ilian it is today. Hresidcaif K’lninedy hasstated:'‘Thc 
..liTnf!lh of our democracy i.s no greater than tin* col- 
lective w{“II-b(*ing of our jieople . . . the level of physi- 
cal fitness of every Amerii'an citizim must be our 
constant concern." 

To support the J’residenf 's jirogram, Kciuitable 
has |)ri-pared a sjiecial molitm picture;" ^biith I’liysi- 
eal h'itness— -A Ueport to the Nation." If you would 
like to borrow a print of this film for show ing to in- 
terested commimily groups, contact your nearest 
Equitable office, or write to: James F. Oates, Jr., 
President, at the Eipiitable home office. 


I'lir an iillriirliir x II inch 
Teiirtiiliirliiin i>J l/ii.i tlrnirhtij ,itriid 

iiw*/.*. H<il) Coiisv. 1o: EiiniUiMr. 
G.i'.o. Box is:s, .V, }■, .V. i'. 
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FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of (he sports information of (he week 


AUTO RACING— JACK URaBXAM. Australia'^ 
I'ormcr uorlj champion ilrncr. wun ihc Vic Hiid- 
von Memorial Trophy Race in Nevt Zealand in (he 
Brabham Ctimao, a car of hic oviO design. 


easKETBALl. NBA. Midway through (he uasnn. 
all was rouiinc. Boston kepi a 4i/^-game lead in (lie 
East, allhough the Celtics dropped two Mraighi: 
I2I-I JO to Cincinnati and IJJ- 1 Ji to Chicago, This 
was the Zephyrs' first victory over Boston, thanks to 
a JJ'poinl ciTort by Charley (lardncli. Second-place 
Syracuse endured a IIS-146 pasting from Drirnii. 
then turned around the ncvi night and gave the Pis. 
Ions a 148-1 14 whipping. In the West, Los Angeles' 
winning spree went unchecked. The elToris of Jerry 
West and Figin Baylor overcame even Wilt Cham- 
berlain's heroic 67-pojm performance in a IJA-Ilf 
cottquest of the Warriors, who have vet to beat L.A. 
St. Louis, sis games behind the Lakers, charged 
through the week with a J-l record. Rookie Guard 
John Barnhill scored eight baskets in 61 seconds to 
drive the Hawks to a I I0-9S win over New York. 
Iasi in the East. San Franc. sen and Dtiroii scram- 
bled for third, with Deiroii the temporary claimant. 


BOATING BOLERO. 3 California entry in Flori- 
da's sis-race SORC senes, sloughed through on n 
drenching windward beat to win the season opener, 
a 71-mile run from Miami to Cat Cay. The 7(-root 
yawl, owned by Sally Ames Langmuir of Beverly 
Hills. CaliT, finished three hours ahead of the rest of 
the 21-boat lleei. 


BOWLING Andy Mar/ich of Long Beach. Calif, 
won the Denver Open and its S5,000 hrsi prize, heal- 
ing 96 other profc.svionals. He defeated Roy Lown 
in ihe semifinals 189-172. and then edged out J. B. 
Solomon with 236-226 m the linuls. 


BOKiNO-PONE KINGPETCH. 26-ycaf-old Thai 
llyweighi. regained the world title that he lost three 
months ago to Japan'.s Masahiko Harada. In Ihe 
rematch. Kmgpctch ouiiabbcd Harada through IS 
steamy rounds m Bangkok, receiving a split deci- 
sion and a tumultuous osaiion from 15.000 emo- 
tional countrymen. 


aoOTBAiL-EAST beat West 30-20 m ihe I3lh an- 
nual National Eoolball League All-Siar game. The 
West lilerally dropped the mme, making five fum- 
bles. as East Ooaficrback Y- A. Tittle got assists 
from Big Daddy Lipscomb, who captured one 
Unitav fumble, and Jim Brown, who gained a rec- 
ord f4r yards for the Easl. 

THE WEST defeated the Easl again 21-14. In the 
second annual American f'oolbalJ League All-Star 
game. The East had tied the score at 14-14 m the 
third <(uaner when Frank Tnpucka. Denver's quar- 
terback. went in to throw to Lionel Taylor, the 
league's top receiver, for a inuchdown in the final 
quarter. 


GOLF -Arnold Palmer won the SSO.OOO Los Angeles 
Open with a last-round 66 as (he pro golf tour 
started in L.A. Later in the week South Africa's 
<iary PUver captured the S25.000 San Diego Open 
(!«• /«igr JOK 


HOCKET -NHL. Chicago started the week lied with 
Toronto for first place, but a J-l victory over the 
Maple Leafs gave top honors to the Hawks, who 
held on to a narrow iwo-poini margin by defeating 
New York 3-1 and tying Montreal 2-2. Toronto 
stayed in second place wjih a 2-1 win over fourth- 
place Detroit and a disappointing (ic with last- 
place Boston, The Red Wings' ace goal tender. 
Terry Sawchuk, was slashed on (he hand m the 
Toronto game and will be sidelined for an in- 
definite period. 


SHiiMo— GUY Pr.RILLAT. France's siylish peren- 
nial, proved he'd lost none of his prowess during 
(he summer as he won the l.auberhoni combined 
title in Wengen. Switzerland. In fog-shrouded 
Grindelwatd. Germany's Barhi llenncl^rgcr mo- 
mentarily lost her way m the hare but sped through 
the downhill 1.2 seconds faster than Austria's pig- 
tailed TraudI Hechcr. Flawless runs in Ihe slalom 
gave (he 22-ycar-old Munich student the combined 
iiile. 

ADRIEN DUVILI.ARD. 28, French Olympian 
making his debut as a pro in the IPSRA champion- 
ships m Aspen, Colo., careened through the 68-gaic 
slalom and won the title alter (he fastest finisher, 
old Christian Pravda. 36. was disqualified for mtss- 
tng a gate. White-haired Anderl Molterer. 31, kept 
his giant slalom crown and, like Ouviliard. col- 
lected S800. 


SPEED SnaTinG-KNUT JOHANNESSEN. Nor- 
wegian Olympic gold medalist, took another try at 
the 3.000-meier record m Tonsberg. and this time 
ufiicially broke it by 6.3 seconds. New time: 4 33.9. 
He had tsroken the record a week earlier, hut the 
International Skating Union refused recognition 
because no one had told them that the race would 
be run. 


SWIMMING -KEVIN BERRY. 17. an Australian 
record beater who w.mis to attend the University of 
Indian.s. won the New South Wales championships 
In Sydney. He look 1.3 seconds off his own world 
record for the 200-mcier and 220-yard bulierflv. 
winning in 2:08.4. 


TENNIS HAM RICHARDSON, who retired from 
high-pressure tournament play four scars ago. beat 
So. I Amateur Chuck McKinley K-IO. 6-1. 6-4 in 
Ihe final of the Dallas Invitational. 


TRACK « FIELD COLONEL DONALD HULL 
of the AAU. his assistant .Steve Archer and acab^se 
full of irack-meei directors converged on Boston lor 


the Knights of Columhus games and an answer to 
track's number one question: can you put on a meet 
w iihout the help of collegians? The answer: a auali- 
lied yes. if you usC Canadians and college seniors 
who have worn out their eligibility. A considerably 
less than capacils crowd of 7.300 braved ic> pave- 
ments and the NCAA-AAU cold war to sec 19-year- 
old Bruce Kidd run die third fastest indoor two 
miles ever. 8, -4.1.2: his reammare from Toronto. Bill 
Crothers. take a second olf the meet record for the 
I.OOO: and Toronto's Jim Irons come within an 
ace of catching Kansan Bill Dotson m the mile. 


MILEPOSTS -AWARDED: TO DAVT KLON of 
Ihe Toronto Maple leafs hockey learn, llic Lady 
Byng Memorial Trophs. the cup given to the NHL 
plavcr who best combines gcnilemanlv conduct and 
ability. In a sport where the two arc almost incom- 
patible. the award is a high honor. 

TRADED: LOUIS aPaRICIO. the American 
League's lop base stealer; haril-hiiiing InliclJer- 
Ouitieldcr Al Smith: and Pitcher Dean Stone, by 
the Chicago White So* to the Baltimore Orioles for 
I960 Rookie of the Year Ron Hansen: ancient, 
sman and lough-to-beat Relief Pitcher Hoyt Wif- 
helm; 5115.000 bonus bust Dave Nicholson: and 
slugging (.328 with Rochester) Rookie Pete Ward. 
CONVICTED. Jack MOLINAS, lawyer and 
former pro basketball player, on five charges ol 
bribery and perjuo’ m the basketball scandal. Me 
faces up to 36 years m prison and fines toialmg 
535.500 after a trial that al one point heard the de- 
fense lawyer dismiss a major prosecution witness .is 
"a fiver, a dumper, a corrupt college kid." 
RETIRED: RICHIE ASHBURN. 35-ycar-old out- 
fielder. after a 15-vear National League career (two 
batting iitles and a lifetime average of .308). to be- 
come a Philadelphia Phillie sponscavicr. noting. 
"This IS a pretty good )ob. I could be carrying a 
lunch pail." 


FIRED: PAUl F, BROWN. 54. who as coach and 
Kneral manaitcr called the pla.vs for the Cleveland 
Browns for 17 years, but had no defenve ready 
against Owner-President Arthur B. Modell. Brown 
can slay with the Blow ns as sicc-prcsidcni in charge 
of nothing much. 

FIRED: WEER EW DANK. 55. after nine yean as 
head coach of the Baltimore Colts, which won the 
National Football League Championship >n 1958 
and 1959. In 1966 the Colts slumped to 6-6. then 
8-6. In 1962 (heir season included a 57-0 drubbing 
by Ihc Chicago Bears. hspIaiTicJ Carroll Rosen- 
hinom. owner of live club, "Football is a young 
man's g.sme anil I want a young coach." Witii that 
he . . 

HIRED: DON SilULA. 33. who once played five 
years with the Cohs under Ewhank: after two years 
as assisiani coach al Virginia and then Kentucky, 
and three seasons as a backlicid coach with the De- 
troit Lions, where he Iselped design the famed De- 
troit defense. .Soosewhal stunned by his selection 
and two-vear coniraei, Shula told his wife. "Just 
think of It. Only 33 and a head coach." 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 


22, 41— nvoes bv WHoei 
v-vt 6to3ri.n,, 52 -tiCMu 

»..,i T-- — Co~^'C 


FACES IN THE CROWD 



PATTie FORMICHEL- 
Li, I6-ycar-ol(l Berkeley 
(Calif.) High School 
unknown, trained for a 
Squaw Valley ski meet 
by playing tennis, then 
slid through the }0-ga(c 
slalom in a fast 48.8 
seconds lo upsel Olym- 
pic veterans Joan Han- 
nah (by .4) and Linda 
Meyers (.5). 


JACK KERR, 39. U Sc- 
aitlc skin-diver, wres- 
tled with an 89-pound. 
14'/4-root octopus for 
nearly an hour in Pugci 
Sound, stuffed the cap- 
tive into a plastic bag 
and then preseiucd the 
dripping bundle, alive, 
to the Seattle Marine 
Aquarium, u world rec- 
ord catch. 



DOUG ROBINSON, 22. 
lanky rookie left wing 
for Ihc BtifTalo Bisons, 
has helped his team into 
a commanding lead in 
the American Hockey 
League standings by 
scoring 22 goals in 38 
gamc.s. a performance 
that included a seven- 
goal spun in two suc- 
cessive contests. 



JAMES PFLUEGER. 36, 
Honoluliisalcsmanwho 
spent three years trying 
to reach the top of Ha- 
waii's 13.784-root Mau- 
na Kca by car, finally 
did. He even coaxed 
his red jeep up the final 
800-fooi cinder cone 
with its40-dcgrce pitch, 
making the grade in six 
hours. 



ELEANOR (SISSY) 
THURMAN. 28. guided 
her horse. Bluckic, 
around three barrels 
seven times in a fast 
I2S.4 seconds in the 
Dallas Cotton Bowl ro- 
deo. lo w in Ihe women's 
national barrel racing 
title, her biggcsi win in 
lOyears orbig-limc ro- 
deo riding. 



KERMIT ZARLEY JR., 
of Ihe University of 
Houston, accomplished 
a rare double win in Ihc 
NCAA golf champion- 
ships, helping his team 
takelhe medal and win- 
ning the individual 
mutch title. For this, 
plus four other wins, 
he was voted topcollegc 
player for 1962. 
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[HE OEPENOABEES EROM DODGE! 



THERE’S ONLY ONE WAY. . . 



TO TOP THIS COMPACT 


Technicallv, two ways. Manually and automatically. You see, the snazzy Dart GT convertible (above) has an 
optional automatic top. Or a manual top as standard equipment. Same with the lower-priced Dart 270. 
Either way, you have the top of the convertible news for ‘63. Most other converts are famously loose with 
your hard-earned dough! Not Dart. It's a compact. Its low price and upkeep are in keeping with other com- 
pacts. But after that, no comparison! Dart's got the 6 that scampers like a V8. And Dart's a new kind of 
compact in the large economy size. It's got relaxin'-size room and comfort. It's really too roomy to be a 
compact, but too thrifty to be anything else. You pay (ess for Dart and get more going for you. □ Your 
Dodge Dealer has a full line of Dads. In 2 series, 9 
models. Convertibles, sedans, a hardtop, wagons. 

Go see him for a drive in one of The Dependables. 



DODOE DIVISION 


CHRYSLER 

MOTORS CORPORATION 


PICK A SIZE . . . PICK A PRICE . . . PICK A DODGE. THREE NEW SIZES’ COMPACT 
DODGE DART, STANDARD-SIZE DODGE, BIG DODGE 880. SEE YOUR DODGE DEALER 



IT WOULD BE TOUGH DRIVING WITHOUT SIGNS... 


You’d never get anywhere on today's complicated 
system of roads if you didn't have familiar signs to 
tell you where you’re going and how to get there 
safely. 

But shopping for your family is a lot more com- 
plicated than driving your car. And here, too, you 
couldn't get along without the guideposts — the 
manufacturers’ brand names you know and trust. 


Advertised brands have to be good. The man 
ufacturer’s reputation and sales future depend 
upon consistently delivering the kind of quality 
and satisfaction you’ve learned to expect. 

They’re the sort of products advertised in this 
magazine, They’re the sort of products you can 
buy with confidence in today’s 
complicated world. 


leadership brands are your 

BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION. INC.. ZM MADISON AVENUE. NEW ygRR IT. N.V, 


BEST BUY 


BRAND 

NAMES 



Basketball’s Week 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST 

St. JoM-pli's Coach Jack Ramsay, who has 
been known to fling his coal in Ihc air w hen 
things aren't going .so well for his Hawks, 
was in a mood to loss it clear out of Phila- 
delphia's jammed Palestra last Saturday 
night- So-so \ illano»a, beaten by tough lit- 
tle St. Francis (N.Y.) 51-48 earlier in the 
week, matched St. Joe's basket for basket 
and got the last one— a lay-up by Eric Erick- 
son with foursccond.s to go in overtime— to 
upset the Hawks 63-61. 

St. Bonavcnturc's Larry Weisc had his 
problems, too. He lost top reboundcr Miles 
Aiken with a knee injury and then suspend- 
ed his temperamental sophomore, Mike 
Kooney. for "unwillingness to cooperate." 
After that, unbeaten Niagara had no trou- 
ble at all whipping the Bonnies 80-63. 

In the Ivy l.eaguc. Yale raised an eye- 
brow or two by beating Princeton 63-61. 
The Mis' luck ran out against IVnn. how- 
c%cr. Yale made a first-class run at the 
Quakers but lost 60-50. Meanwhile. Frinec- 
ton’s Hill Bradley stretched his run of con- 
secutive free throws made to 25 and the 
Tigers beat Brown 81-67. 

For almost everybody else it was a ho- 
hum week. Canisius sifted through Provi- 
dence's scrambling /one easily enough in 
the first half, but had to do some scrambling 
of its own to hold off the rallying Friars 
80-75. .Scion Hall's Nick Werkman. the na- 
tion's top scorer, was "held" to 48 points— 
trimming his average to 31.3— as the Pirates 
beat Rider 7‘)-47 and lairlcigh Dickinson 
81 63. Barry Kramer led WU past .\cadia 
57 41 and Boston U. 67-58; LaSalle beat 
.Mantatlan 78-61. The top three: 

1. ST. JOSEPH'S (10-3) 

3. PENN (lo.l) 

THE SOUTH 

The Southeastern Conference was a carnival 
of surprises. While Mi^iwippi Stale was still 
enjoying its big victory over Auhurn, .\la- 
bama bushwhacked them 77-72 in overtime. 
James (Wilkes) Booth, a spindly b-foot-S 
jump shooter, ruined State with six points 
in the extra period and 20 in the entire game. 
Then Alabama beat dow n Georgia 67-61 to 
take the SEC lead. Meanwhile. Auburn re- 
covered from its single lapse to trounce Mis- 
sissippi 70-44 and Florida 81-56. 

UnK'iiIcn Gcorsia lech was beginning to 
try Coach Whack Hyder's patience. Tech 
barely made it by Georgia 72-70 and then 
had to go into overtime to edge Mississippi 
73-71. But Kcnrucky's Adolph Kupp was 
again at |>eaee with the world— and Cotton 


Nash. With Nash rolling up 78 points, the 
Wildcats ran over \’andcrl>ili 106-82, LSU 
63-56 and Tulanc 81-72. 

Duke won easily enough over Navy 85-70 
and Clcmson 78-67, but the Atlantic Coast 
leaders were concerned about Wake Forest, 
especially after the Deacons beat North Car- 
olina 78-70 and Virginia l ech 76-63. Against 
Carolina. Coach Bones McKinney shrewd- 
ly .set up his olTcnse around 6-foot-IO Bob 
WooJIard. hoping to gel the Tar Heels' Billy 
Cunningham into foul trouble. It worked 
just fine. Cunningham scored 25 points, but 
he drew his fourth foul early in the second 
half and, when Carolina went to a /.one to 
protect him. the Deacons were in. 

West Virginia, with Rod Thorn back in 
form, was taking care of its Southern Con- 
ference challengers one at a lime. Thorn 
scored 28 points as Davitts<in fell 8'J-73, and 
30 more to help the Mountaineers past pes- 
ky (ivorge Washington 100-97. Assistance 
also came from an unlikely source. William 
& Mary lured Virginia Tech into its little 
Blow Gym and upset the Gobblers 78-63. 
The top three: 

I. OUKE <12-a) 

a. GEORGIA TECH (11-0) 

3. WEST VIRGINIA (lO-3) 

THE MIDWEST 

The Missouri Valley Conference was living 
up to its reputation (sec page 5), For a 
while North iexas State bothered Cincin- 
nati. but Ron Bonham broke out with 29 
points and the Bearcats won 75-58. lulsa 
was even more difiicult. The fired-up Hur- 
ricanes had Cincy in a 32-32 tic at half lime. 
Then Bonham began to hit. He made seven 
straight field goals, wound up w ith 30 points 
and the Be.ircais took their .31st in a row 
67-57. Versatile Wichita rattled St. Louis 
with a ball-stealing full-court press, then hit 
the Bills with a fine fast break to win 71-65. 
Against Bradley, (he Shockers worked their 
running game out of a tight man-to-man. 
Sophomore Dave Stallworth scored 35 
points, and the Braves succumbed 79-69. 

More and more, IHinuis looked like the 
best in the Dig Ten. Although it bumbled 
frequently, and gave up 33 points to Ohio 
•Slate's gangling Gary Bradds, the lllini shot 
cxcelIcntU. Sophomore Tal Brody led a 
second-half rush that beat the Bucks 90-78. 
Purdue collapsed earlier and lost 106-82. 
But ligJi.TJia. an 85-71 winner over Purdue, 
and Ohio State, which bounced back to beat 
Michigan 68-66. were still hoivcful. 

C^iliirado seemed determined to turn the 
Big Eight nice into a one-team romp. The 
Bulfs got 29 points from Milt Mueller and 

iunimueii 
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ARUBA H 
SURINAM? 


Twtt k£n€ls. 


Sun-worshipers go to Aruba, the smart 
little Dutch isle 15 miles off South America 
(but as tittle as $82.75 from New York). 
What's in Aruba?The widest, whitest beach 
anywhere in the Caribbean, golf, tennis, 
deep-sea fishing, water-skiing, gabled 
Dutch houses, exotic restaurants, free- 
port shopping. 

Also the new air-conditioned Aruba 
Caribbean Flotel-Casino with its famous 
Klompen Klub (dancing, big-name enter- 
tainment). big rooms (each with a private 
balcony), Bali Bar and gaming casino. 
(Stay a whole week, with round-trip air 
fare, free entertainment, sightseeing, 
many other extras — all for just $264.50 
per person, double occupancy). 


Adventurers go to Surinam, the exciting 
land in the upper right hand corner of 
South America ^hey used to call it Dutch 
Guiana). Surinam has virgin jungle, dug- 
out canoes, tapir, alligators and muscovy 
ducks to shoot, giant tarpon to fish for, 
primitive riverbank villages to visit (watch 
exotic fire dances), plus a lovely cosmo- 
politan city (Paramaribo) to enjoy. 

Paramaribo has the new Surinam 
Torarica Flotel-Casino, all modern and air- 
conditioned and unexpected here at the 
edge of the jungle. Huge circular swim- 
ming pool, orchid gardens, tennis courts, 
gaming casino, marvelous cuisine. Rea- 
sonable rates; and now just a few jet hours 
away (KLM or Pan Am). 


Stop-over idea: start your vacation with a 
visit to Puerto Rico's famous Condado 
Beach Hotel. De-pressurize at San Juan's 
most sophisticated (and most comfort- 
able) international gathering place. 

Want more information? Call your travel 
agent or Utell Int'l. Or write Executive 
House. 630\Fifth Ave.,New York 20, N. Y. 



EXECUTIVE HOUSE HOTELS 




Cool news from Jantzen: 
liie teaming of two size plaids 
for beach coordinates — 
lightest-weight 
Dacron" polyester and cotton shirt; 
- stretch nylon and cotton shorts. 

Galcy»Lord 

H07 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 


A Division of Industries 


Only Starcraft gives you such a 
wide choice in 15 ft. runabouts! 


Take your pick from this fabulous 
quintet of ski boats (you'H find five 
more in the 16 ft. class). Lapstrake 
designed in fiberglass and aluminum 
. . . for smooth, dry riding and mag- 
nificent performance. Hulls plane 
easily, move fast. Handsome interi- 
ors in smart, eye-appealing colors. 
Soft, richly upholstered seating . . . 
and carpeting. Generous storage 


space. Look over all 38 Starcraft 
cruisers, runabouts and fishing boats 
in our new 1963 catalog ... in color. 
Write for your free copy today. 

STARCRAFT BOAT COMPAHY*Dept.SI-hGoshen, Ind. 

>^STMCRMFT> 

AMERICA'S MOST POPULAR BOATS 


BASKETBALL’S WEEK ■■miini.cl 

defeated Missniri ^2 69. l<.>olj. riiriiiing 
like all gel-iuit. overwhelmed Maroueite 
«7-6K and WcMitii Michiu.in 107-69, while 
rough-lough Noire Dame beat Del’aul 82- 
62 atui Delriiii 105 70, The top three: 

2. LOYOLA OF CHICAGO (I9.«) 

3- ILLINOIS (ll-l) 

THE SOUTHWEST 

fora while at Ic.iM. fexav had the Soulh- 
vsc^I Conference lead all to itself. The laiikv 
I onghorns brushed aside Havlcir 76-^8 and 
levjs leeK 78 58, hut co-leadei le\as 
W.M slumbied against SMI . As long as 
Hcnnie Lennivx and Paul I inunons droppcil 
in shots from the outside, lesas .A&M 
staved ahead of SMt Rut I imninns fouled 
out and the Aggies, quite iinwiselv. switched 
to an inside game. The w.itehful Mustangs 
closed their defensive ranks, Dave Somer- 
ville and Gene rimore began to hit and 
SMU came from behind to win 7|-68. 

Aririiiia State'-, running game fallcrod 
ever so slighllv, but big Art Ueckcr and .loc 
C.ildwel!, with 54 points between them, got 
(he .Sun Devils safelv past Brigham Aoung 
89 84. Then, when I tah thieatened State, 
a timely zone defense and Ciarv Senil/a'.s 
long shots put the Utes in their place. SO-65. 
I ovola Ilf New' Orleans tried a slow, delib- 
erate otTensc against Moustini "It sort of 
rocked you to sleep," said Houston Coach 
Guy Lewis later, The wide-awake Cougars 
forced Loyola out of it with a /one press, 
and Houston won 66-59. The top three: 

1. ARIZONA STATE (M-t) 

2. TEXAS ASM (ICS) 

3. TEXAS (8.B> 


THE WEST 

ralifuriiia s Big Si\ hopes sagged sharply. 
I'irst Sianford. then LC1.\ ircalod the 
Bears roughly, Stanford needed two over- 
time periods to catch Cal, winning 70-68 
on little Lou Shupc's basket UC'l A Coach 
Johnny Wooden, looking for more balance 
against the Bears, put playniaker Walt Haz- 
/ard up Iront and sophomores bred (.loss 
and Gail Goodrich in the backcourt. It 
worked, and I'red Slaughter matched Cam- 
den Wall's 17 points as the Bruins won 6.1- 
58. L'SC squeezed past Washington f»4-61, 
then lost to the Huskies 62-61 
Stanford hardly looked menacing while 
losing to Ori-gon Sialo 6.5-58 as All-.Amcrica 
Quarterback Terry Baker, playing forward 
for a change, scored 25 poini.s. But things 
were different the ne.sl night, Baker was just 
another ballplayer, and Sianford ran away 
from the Beavers 96-69, Coloradu .State and 
I'lah .Stale won again. The Rams outscored 
Wyoming 75-69; Utali State trimmed Mon- 
tana .Slate 84-58. The top three: 

t. STANFORD hO-3) 

3. OREGON STATE («-4) 
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IQITole the readers take over 


THE SPORTSMEN 

Sirs: 

Your Sportsman of the Year article (Jan. 
7) was a very appealingly human accouiu of 
the more pertinent points of interest about 
Terry Baker. 1 enjoyed this more than any 
of the numerous stories about Terry I have 
read this year. 

Aulhor Wright did not endeavor to equate 
him with a Creek god. as has been the tend- 
ency here in the PactHc N'o. thucst. Rather, 
the author recogni/cd that o\crdonc superla- 
tives were not necessary, as this scholar-ath- 
lete's achievements speak for themselves. 

A reader is likely to be even more inclined 
to wish for a chance to talk to Terry than 
to watch him perform. 

Holt Williams 

Salem, Ore. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for such a wonderful article. I 
agree that the future of 1 erry Baker "is full 
of cNCiting promise." 

tARLL E. Jacobs Ml 

Hamden. Conn. 

Sirs: 

Your choice of Baker is ab.surd. No mat- 
ter how brilliant the feats of a college ath- 
lete. he can never he compared to the pro- 
fessional or amateur sportsman w ho is meet- 
ing the best in the world in his field. Baker 
was playing against mediocre football play- 
cr.s, most of whom will never be heard of 
again. To rate Baker, for all his prowess, 
above such accomplished athletes as Arnold 
Palmer. Valeri Brumcl. Murray Rose, Peter 
Snell, Emile Gri/Tiih, Jim Tai Jorand Maury 
Wilis— to name just a few— is w ithoul doubt 
the laugh of the year. 

Ron SiiRivitL 

San Francisco 
Sirs: 

Terry Baker is indeed a fine athlete and a 
credit to the sports w-orld, but 1962 belonged 
to Sonny Liston. 

PfTtR A. Molnd 

New York City 
Sirs: 

There is no question in anyone's mind of 
the fact that Terry Baker of Oregon State is 
deserving of the fine tribute paid to him in 
your Sportsman of the Year award. How- 
ever, I cannot agree with your statement 
(hat he is "the first college football player 
in all the years of the game to be so unani- 
mously decorated." Is it possible that in 
four short years you could have forgotten 
the r.cisman Trophy winner, All-Amcrica 


halfback and scholar from the United Slates 
Military Academy, Peter Dawkins? 

Larry PATTtRSON 

Cinciimali 

Sirs: 

"The first college player to be so deco- 
rated"? What about Baker's physical and 
spiritual twin, Pete Dawkins. Army '59? 

PiTTR Brknt 

New York City 

• Like Terry Baker, Army's outstand- 
ing scholar-iiihlelc Pete Dawkins won 
both the Heisman and Maxwell awards 
and was named to most of the major 
All-America teams. However. Dawkins' 
year of glory was 1958. when LSU's 
Billy Cannon stole some of the show as 
leading candidate for player of the year 
honors. — ED. 

Sirs: 

What must Stan Musial do to merit men- 
tion in your magazine? In recent years he has 
broken scores of league records, and I am 
unaware of any feature article you've de- 
voted to him. 

Bill Blackburn 

St. Louis 

• Stan the Man was Sportsman of the 
Year i957.-ED. 

HEAVY STOVE LEAGUE 

Sirs; 

Dolly Connelly's article on Joe Morovits 
had a familiar ring {Rful-lifv Bmixui), Jan. 
7). There is a fairly wcll-acceptcd legend on 
the Olympic Peninsula of the Iron Man of 
the Hoh. When asked by those he met on 
the trail up the Hoh River if the stove he was 
carrying wasn't heavy, the Iron Man replied. 
"It wouldn’t be so bad if it weren't for that 
50-pound sack of flour shifting around 
inside." Is there some connection? 

RoBfkT L. Kahcl 

Hawthorne, Calif. 

• The Iron Man of the Hoh. another 
mighty mountain man, was a Dutch 
homesteader named John Huelsdonk 
who made his way into the Olympic 
Peninsula wilderness shortly before the 
turn of the century and hacked a farm 
out of the rain forest. Huelsdonk was 
better known than Morovits. He was not 
a loner and his place was far more acces- 
sible to outsiders than Mighty Joe's. In 
fact, Huelsdonk's children and young 
grandchildren still live in (he same area 
along the upper Hoh River. — ED. 


RESPONSE 

Sirs; 

Tom Rostindich ( IVaiitiuJ! 32 Cin.% for the 
Boumheks. Dec. 10) has made a great im- 
pression on everyone who has met him. Thus 
far his recruiting elforts have been excellent, 
with responses from 60 topflight athletes, 
including two members of the U’isconsin 
Rose Bowl team. 

A large part of this success, we feci, was 
possible because of your excellent article. 
Your story captured the challenge of the 
program wc are undertaking in Indonesia, 
and acted as an "advance notice" of Tom's 
arrival at various campuses. Responses from 
the article itself arc just beginning to come 
in, and will help not only the Indonesian 
program but also physical education pro- 
grams for other countries. 

Many thanks again for your help. 

Roiurt Sarx.f.nt Surixir Jr. 
Director. Peace Corps 
Washington 

SONNY FUTURE 

Sirs: 

h would seem that Jack Nilon has some 
excellent ideas for Sonny Liston in partictilar 
and boxing in general {A Busy Tinw for 
Sonny Liston, Jan. 7). Having Liston fight 
two or three times a year will do much to 
help revive a sport that has been suffering 
from the infrequency of big title fights. 
Putting the championship bouts on home 
TV is equally great. 

I would like to voice agreement with 
Niion's contention that Sonny is best of 
all the heavyweights and will be around for 
at least the next five or six years. 

Charlis L. Mls.s.man 

New Haven, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Shakespeare miglit well be speaking for 
Sonny Liston in a truly eloquent manner, as 
Sonny looks down to the canvas at an un- 
concious Spartan, Cassius Clay: 

For ever, and for ever, farewell. Cassius! 
If ive do meet again, i hv, ire shall smile; 
If not, why then this parting was well made. 

Jamis E. Thomp.son Jr. 
Palos Verdes E.staics, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I agree that Patterson should have a chance 
to get his title back but w luit about the No. 1 
man behind Liston? I think he should either 
have a chance at the title or Patterson should 
eliminate him before he gets a match with 
Liston. Why let two guys fight three times 
to get all the gravy? If Patterson wins, it 

(onlinufj 
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19TH HOLE omiimieJ 



Sun! 

Golf! 

this winter in the comfort 
and luxury of the 

ARIZONA 

BILTMORE 

HOTEL 

Pris atc, uncroivdcd, 18-hole cham- 
pioiisliip course. Many, many other 
luxuries. This rare resort is a happy 
paradox ... It is as if a complete, 
cosmopolitan hotel had been trans- 
ferred to the desert and set down 
on a 14()0-acre oasis of lawns, flow- 
ers, citrus groves. .. Here you enjoy 
the sunny Southwest to the fullest 
without having to go the least bit 
“Western” or giving up the com- 
forts of home. For this great resort 
is staffed and operated as a fashion- 
able, metropolitan, lu.xnr)- hotel. 
Modified Am, PUut (includes breakfast, 
dinner). For pictorial folder, contact 
John L. Lore, Resident Manager. 
ARIZONA BILTMORE HOTEL • PHOENIX. AfilZ. 





1) nsinrss Mail performs a vital Nerv- 
is ice. “In six out of seven towns in 
the United .States there is no real out- 
let h)r hooks. People in those towns 
learn about IxKiks by mail, otcUt them 
hy mail and get them liy mail — or go 
withjmt them altogether.” 

— Briiee Catton. 

Editor, Anufrieiin Heritage 




In your $25 pipe 



Try Executive Mixture free! 

Here’s (he most luxurious tobacco you 
cart smoke. It blends choicest Burleys, 
light Golden Flake and rare 
Red Virginia to achieve 
supreme flavor and aroma, 
with no aromatics added. 

For free pack (offer limited 
to U.S.A.), send name, 
address to P.O. Box M-15, 

THE HOUSE OF EDGEWORTH • Richmond. Va. 

L*tus & B'Oinx Co.. Inc , (me ToMCCO Prodvclt Sine* 18?? 


means another go for Liston later on. so the 
man now first on the list will get old and 
gray before he gets a chance at the title. 

A. C. Lake 

Oklahoma City 

CATS AND KITTENS 

Sirs: 

You have finally chosen the right team 
for the No. 1 spot in college basketball, the 
University of Cincinnati Bearcats. They are 
a fabulous team and all Cincinnatians arc 
justly proud of them and the finest twsket- 
ball coach in the land, bar none, F.d Juckcr. 

After seeing the freshman team, the Bcar- 
kittens, in action, I think wc have all the 
talent needed to keep that NCAA cham- 
pionship trophy right hero where it is for 
the next three seasons. 

Ronald Pierce 

Cincinnati 

Sirs: 

F’enn has now defeated five teams that arc 
ranked by the wire services: St. Joseph's, 
Vanderbilt. Boston College, Duquesne and 
Princeton, losing only to Illinois. Don't we 
deserve mention? 

Et) Fabricius 

Philadelphia 

Sirs: 

In Ba.ski tball*s Whk (Jan. 14) you gave 
Georgia Tech the usual billing. After the 
Tech team held Cotton Nash to just nine 
points, four of which were foul shots, your 
writer practically ignored the Tech victory 
over sixth-ranked Kentucky. Tech is now 
undefeated in 1 1 games and is one of the 
three undefeated teams in (he nation. 

Brim Black 

Atlanta 

CHESS VS. FOOTBALL 

Sirs: 

It is hard to relate how irritated I was by 
the letter in your 19th Hole (Jan. 7) writ- 
ten by one K. MeCutcheon. While it is a 
fairly reasonable assertion that boxing and 
football do not contain everything "unclean, 
unfair and dishonest." it is also true that far 
more intelligent moans of exercise have been 
devised. 

His rather sarcastic remark about chess 
was also totally inexcusable. Just because 
he doesn't have the perspicacity to play, it 
is hardly a reason to make such an imbecilic 
comment, even as sarcasm. 

Finally. I would like tosiiy that basketball, 
baseball and especially track and field do us 
much for the person and. indeed, more than 
getting a broken leg in football cs'cr did. 
While I may need to "consult the nearest 
psychiatrist," I rather believe Mr. McCutch- 
con is beyond help by anyone. 

GLLNN BOSSMEVfR 

Louisville 
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south 
to ski 


Ride our irestle car lift . . . dis- 
play your skiing prowess on two 
miles of slopes and trails . . . 
enjoy (he skating on our regula- 
tion hockey-size rink. Man-made 
snow and ice have created an all- 
winter sports center high in the 
Virginia Alleghenies. Here you 
can rent a pair of Head Skis, take 
lessons at our Sepp Kober Ski 
School, find everything from pro 
shop to restaurant and sun, deck 
in our winter sports lodge. Danc- 
ing. swimming and ail the facili- 
ties of The Homestead arc at 
hand.*** Served by C&O Rail- 
way and new public airport with 
paved one-mile runway. 


HOMESTEAD 


YESTERDAY 

Tennis in a 
Blizzard 


^.^CARIOCA 

presents; 

the 

Cari])beaii 
way to 
make 
a 

Daiquiri 


When Jack Kramer made his pro 
debut, New York’s worst storm 
threatened to keep everyone away 

by DAVE ANDERSON 


F rom a window of the New York City 
Weather Bureau. Chief .Meteorolo- 
gist Benjamin Parry looked out at the 
storm that was burying Battery Park 
bench-deep in snow. “I never saw so 
much snow." Parry sttid. "It's coming 
straight down. All snow and no wind." 
it was early afternoon on Dec. 26, 1947. 
Fifteen inches of snow had fallen since 
5:25 a.m. Across town, in his room at 
the Lexington Hotel, professional Ten- 
nis Promoter Jack Harris also looked 
out the window. 

"The biggest tennis match in history." 
Harris .said, “and nobody'll be able to 
get there to sec it." 

Six crosstown blocks away, the Madi- 
son Square Clardcn marquee read: pro 

TfcNNtS TONIGHT, KIOOS VS. KRAMtR. 

But the snow was strangling transporta- 
tion, Streets were clogged with aban- 
doned cars and buses. Suburban rail- 
roads were snowbound. Subways were 
running, but everybody, it seemed, was 
going home to gel out of the storm that 
was expected to continue until midnight. 

In their rooms at the Lexington, Bob- 
by Riggs and Jack Krarncr tried to re- 
lax. Riggs played solitaire: Kramer read 
the daily newspapers. 

Tiny, fast-talking Riggs was the pro 
champion. He had dethroned Don 
Budge the year before. Now his reign 
was challenged by the long-legged Kra- 
mer. making his pro debut after sweep- 
ing Wimbledon and Forest Hills. "I 
figure to break Jack's serve at least once 
each set and capitalize on the breaks." 
Riggs had said. Kramer was equally con- 
fident. ■•I'll be surprised if I lose." he 
had said. "Fve got the harder game and 
better serve." 

umlinuetl 
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the Rum (I’A ounces). Never any 
other than authentic, lively Carl oca, 
kissed by the tropical sun . . . 


the Lime (Juice of one). Cool, green, 
and tart-tender with the perfume of the 
tropics . . . 

the Sugar (1 teaspoon powdered). 
Smooth and sweet as a gentle tropical 
breeze . . . 

the Rimmed Glass (3 oz. cocktail). 
Rubbed with lime then dipped in granu- 
lated sugar fortheCarioca touch. Shake 
with ice. Strain into the glass. And relax 
in tropical splendor. 

Those who will have nothing less 
than the genuine always ask for . . . 

■'.Makes a drink SING!''^ii^' 
PUERTO RICAN HUM, WHITE OR GOLD LABEL, 
80 PROOF, SCHENLEY IMPORT CO. 






Golf courses galore — for the tyro or tour- 
nament player. Here is golf at its best. 
Plan to see the Phoenix Open Golf Tourna- 
ment, Feb. 6- 10— biggest in the Southwest. 


Racing — thoroughbred horse racing by 
day. greyhound racing under the stars. 
Swimming, tennis, stream and lake fishing. 


Major league baseball — San Francisco 
Giants, Chicago Cubs. Boston Red Sox, 
Cleveland Indians and Houston Colts in 
Spring training exhibition games, March 
through early April, 

More than 350 special events to enjoy 
during the winter months alone. Or. just 
relax and dream away tensions — the sun- 
tan warmth works wonders! Try it and see. 

Fof cdw loldci wd Plicts to Sin "wile Viler ol Ihc SunYiti- 
ImBeieio. Dept. SI-7. Pmn.i. Ai.wi. 0i see rMiliivel item. 

Piioente 

fUt’- •Sum. 

AVONDALE • CHANDLER • GLENDALE • GOODYEAR 
LITCHFIELD • MESA • SCOTTSDALE • TEMPE 


Tennis in a Blizzard 

It was a perfect sports attraction, but 
snowbanks surrounded the box oibce. 
1 1 was too late to postpone the match, 
however, and as the snow drifted in the 
laie-afternoon wind. Ciarden olhcial.s 
were wondering how to placate people 
who had purchased tickets hut now were 
stranded far from the (iarden. 

Riggs and Kramer were nearly strand- 
ed. too. Carrying canvas-covered rack- 
ets and satchels containing sneakers and 
tennis clothes, they left the hotel around 
7 p.m. The streets were empty. They 
waded through the snow along 4yth 
Street until they reached the Garden. 

As Riggs and Kramer disappeared 
into their dressing rooms, Rancho Se- 
gura and ninny Pails were starling the 
preliminary match on the lautly stretched 
green canvas. Outside, a few parka-elad 
customers began to arrive. Most of them 
tunneled up out of the subway, but only 
one line, the Independent, had a stop at 
the Garden, People coming from mid- 
town plowed for blocks to get there. On 
bighth .Avenue a lew clomped along on 
skis and snowshocs and stacked them in 
the Garden lobby, 

Suddenly, at 9:10 p.m.. the snowfall 
stopped. In all. 25. S inches had fallen, 
nearly live more than during the blizzard 
of 1888. Hlscwhcre, New Tork City was 
deserted. Bulat Madison Square (iarden 
tennis fans stomped the snow off their 
galoshes and hurried to their seals. 

When Riggs and Kramer were intro- 
duced. the houselights went out. Prom a 
pereh in the ceiling, a spotlight picked up 
Kramer and then Riggs as they emerged 
from the Ciarden dressing rooms. When 
the houselights went on, both Riggs and 
Kramer looked around in disbelief at 
the cheering crowd of 15,114. Including 
advance-ticket buyers who couldn’t get 
through the snow, the total number of 
tickets sold was 16,052 for a record pro 
tennis gate of S55,7.'10.50. " All I could 
think of.” Kramer said later, "was how 
did they get here." 

Riggs won. 6-2. 10-8, 4-6. 6-4. but 
as Gene Ward of the New York Doily 
iVcM'i wrote that night, "the astounding 
fact [was] that 1 5. 114 hot-house children 
of this big tow n of ours mushed through 
the snow-drifts in New York's greatest 
blizzard [despite] the uncertainty of ever 
regaining their own hearlhsidcs before 
dawn. [It was] one of the few occasions 
in history when the intestinal fortitude 
of the customers out-glittered the actions 
of the athletes." end 
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wel-come (wel'kum).n.- cordial 
greeting; warm reception; hospi- 
tality; heartiness; as, for example, 
at Albert Pick. 

WE MIGHT add: Our locations are 
convenient, parking at practically 
all places is free, there is never a 
room charge for children under 12. 
Also: Albert Pick food and service 
are excellent. 

For immediate 
reseruatioKS in 
tiny city, call tlie 
nearest of these 
ALBERT PICK HOTELS OR MOTELS 

Eifculive Offtets • 10 N Waektr Drive. Chicago 

Birmmehxm. Ala PIck-Bankhead 

Chatlaiiooaa.Trnn .... Albert Pick MoUI 

CtiicaKO. Ill Pl<k-Con(reu 

Cmcmnati. O Pick-Pbuntiln Square 

Cleveland. O Pick-Carter 

Colorado SDrings, Colo . . Albert Pick Motel 

Columbus. O Pick-Fort Haves 

Columbus. O Nationwide Inn 

Detroit. Micti Pick-Fort Shelby 

East Lansine. Mich .... Pick Motor Hotel 

Evanston, III The Georgian 

Flint. Mich Plck-Durant 

Harnsburit. Pa. Nationwide inn 

Huntsville. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Louisville. Ky Albert Pick Motel 

Miami Beach. Fla. .... Albert Pick Kolella 

Minneapolis, Mmn Plck-Nlcollet 

Mobile. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

MoniKomerv. Ala Albert Pick Motel 

Nashville. Tenn Albert Pick Motel 

Naichee. Miss Albert Pick Motel 

New York. N Y Belmont Plaza 

Pttlsburxh. Pa Pick-Roosevell 

Rockford. Ill Albert Pick Motel 

St. Louis, Mo Albert Pick Motel 

St Louis. Mo Pick-Mark Twain 

South Bend. Ind Plck-Oliver 

Terre Haute. Ind Albert Pick Motel 

Toledo. O Pick-Fort MeKs 

Topeka. Kan PIck-Kansan 

Washmalon. D. C Pick-Lce House 

Washlnalon. D. C Pick Motor Inn 

YouhMlown. O Plck-Ohlo 

Operated in the tradition of over a century of 
hosjntatil]/ by the Albert Pick /amily 







Even my heart turned over when I tried upside-down skiing 


1 . “Ek’ii fornn jia)' In ^hnxrofi on 

wriicit Krii- I lallcr. tiiiio frinKl ut Cmia'liun (Uiil), “litit 
wlirn I ^aw at) Aii-lrian >ki iti^lntctor do a in 

miilair. tny pride ^ot llie heltrr of iny jinlgmoiil. I in-iMcd 
on Irving lln- same ?liinu Even thoiigii itiy friiiid' elxtx' u 
‘sale’ fpol ni'jr tin- Krifgfrtinni iraii. I would need perfecl 
balance and liming to avoiil a bad tiiinlilc. 



HIRAM yVAlKIR & SONS lIMlTEO 
WALKERVILLE.CANADA 




2. “tAvor llto brink of iJicrlilT I fladird. 
As 1 ( b ared llic edge. I -larlcd to 'Oincr* 
saiill, just a« I’d seen llie expert do. I 
tboiiglii rd made a perfect lake-off. lint 
as I spill) around in midair, my Iiearl 
stood still. My balance was off! ! wasn’t 
going to make it. 


3. “I Iricrl drsprrately to regain con- 
trol. W ill) every niU'cle <ir.iining I al- 
lempied to bring my skis back to normal 
jHoiiion bill I landed builly off balance. 
Forliinalely tlic snow wa* soft, so in spite 
of my awkward spill, nothing was bnrt 
bill my ego. 


A. “Safvly down llie slope, I Joined iiiy friends at Oberbvrii for a drink of onr imilu- 
ally favorite whisky, (ianudian (iliib." Why this whisky's universal popidarily? It has 
tile lightness of Seoteli aiirl the smoolb saii-fai’lion of Bourbon. No other whisky tastes 
quite like (Canadian (.lull. You can slay with it all evening long — in sliorl ones before 
dinner, in tall ones after. You owe it lo yourself to start enjoying (Canadian Club — the 
world'- ligblesi wlii'ky - ibis very evening. 

6 years old. Imported in bottle from Canada 

BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS. INC.. DETROIT. MICH. 80.8 PROOF. BIENOED CANAOUN WHISKY. 


'W/z/zaf/Za/i 




Biiick Motor Olviiion, Gtnoral Molori Coroorollon 


Find secret places ... in the adventurous new Buick Skylark. Powerful aluminum IZ-S engine, choice of 3 siik-srnooth 
transmissions. Dashing bucket seat interior. Despite its modest price, a "limited edition" car, every inch a quality Buick. 



a very personal car ’6.i‘‘Buicl<^ 



